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BUT 


ARE CANNED SOUPS 
AS GOOD FOR MY jj. 
FAMILY eeeeee ? | 





Yes, they are. Canners of soups frequently have 
advantages you do not have. Take vegetables, 
for instance. These are usually grown under 
direct supervision of the canner’s agriculturists, 
from seedling plant to time of picking. When 
harvested they are rushed to the cannery, care- 
fully inspected and prepared into soups within a 
few hours after being gathered. All meats used 
are U.S. Government inspected. All the whole- 
someness, skillful blending and deliciousness are 
locked in, ready for you to open on a moment’s 
notice. You can be fully confident that canned 
soups are as wholesome and nutritious as similar 
soups prepared at home with hours of effort 
and care. 
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This Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements 
in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council 
on Foods of the American Medical Association. 
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POINTS A WAY 


There are two ways of providing the benefits of 
nourishing, delicious soup for your family. One 
way is to buy all the ingredients, spend hours in 
your kitchen — peeling, trimming, preparing, com- 
bining; let them simmer on the stove for ever so 
long, with occasional tasting and seasoning; and 
with lots of watching and waiting. The modern way 
is to let expert chefs prepare soups for you, in cans. 
Let them spend the long kitchen hours; while you 
are free to spend hours living with your children 
—keeping young with them. Next time you look 
up at the wide variety of soups on your grocet’s 
shelves, think what a great service America’s can- 


ners and grocers have performed for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Department feawco) 230 Park Ave., New York City 
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If You Are 


Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 
8, 10, 14, 16, 19, 20, 30. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 6, 10, 12, 23, 42. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 10, 12, 14, 23, 34, 
43. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 
6, 10, 12, 23, 42, 43, 44,45. 


Home and School Material, see 
pages 5, 6, 10, 23, 42, 43, 
44. 


P. T. A. Problems, see pages 
5, 6, 10, 15, 23, 38, 41, 44. 
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INTERESTING PROGRAM 


Our P.T.A. is progressing very nice- 
ly, with more members registered at 
each meeting. This month’s meeting 
proved one of great interest as we had 
the subject of “Choosing My Life’s Vo- 
cation” and had a doctor, nurse, store- 
keeper, business man, and_ school 
teacher tell of the various interesting 
phases that their own vocation includ- 
ed, and what inducement it would be 
for any young person to follow. 

Then, to encourage the parents of 
very young children to come, we se- 
cured the services of several students 
of the local high school to entertain 
them in one of the grade rooms, while 
the parents are enjoying the meeting. 
And in this way we have a much larger 
attendance, and the parents are de- 
lighted as well as the children. 

—Mrs. Earl Stauffer, 
Landisville, Pennsylvania 


A STURDY RAFT 


I wish to commend Dr. Keliher’s 
article in the November NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER. Perhaps because it 
helped me analyze my own personality 
I overestimate its value but I do not 
think so. It is a sturdy raft in a sea 
of much flotsam on the subject. 

—Elizabeth C. Bergeim, 
Rahway, New Jersey 


PROGRESSIVE STEP 


Last fall when we were spending a 
holiday in the Ozarks, we spotted a 
public library. Finding one in that loca- 
tion so surprised and interested us that 
we just had to look it over. Our peer- 
ing in at the closed door attracted the 
attention of a young woman busily en- 
gaged in washing the windows and she 
flew to let us in. This enthusiastic 
WPA librarian was as eager to explain 
the phenomenon of a library in the 
heart of the mountains as we were to 
hear it. 

This little library in the Ozarks was 
concrete evidence of a state aid library 
measure passed by the last Arkansas 
legislature. The reception of the books 
by the shut-in mountain people is 
enough to make the legisiators feel 
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that at last they have done a good turn 
for the home folks. The pleasure the 
young librarian felt in the success of 
her books was equaled only by her 
eagerness to learn of some way of 
raising money locally to help support 
the library. We hastened to tell her 
all we knew about the loyal support 
of parent-teacher organizations and 
friends of the national library service 
committee we knew about in other 
places and certainly hope she has some 
success. 

Can the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
magazine use its columns for creating 
public sentiment in favor of a nation- 
wide system of book distribution ? 

—Edith Burt, 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


GOOD MATERIAL 


I just love the magazine! Dorothy 
Desmond’s story “Is There a Santa 
Claus?” in the December issue was 
lovely. I used it with three parents’ 
groups I am teaching at present. I had 
this reaction, however, and thought it 
might interest you: the parents loved 
it, but they did raise the question of 
little Bobby’s expecting a baby sister— 
what if it were a baby brother? 

—Mrs. Howard H. Hall, 
President, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


HELPS FOR PARENTS 


Frances M. Andrews, Supervisor of 
Music in Waverly, Pennsylvania, has 
sent in a few suggestions for budget- 
ing Junior’s time which we will pass 
on to you here for meeting your prob- 
lems. She writes: ‘Children who do 
not attempt at one time or another to 
overcrowd their programs are few and 
far between. Most of us begin early 
enough to teach our children the value 
of money, but few of us remember that 
there is an even more important value 
to be taught—tthe value of time. And 
in the teaching of this value lies the 
remedy for many a nervous adolescent 
whose family hunts distractedly for a 
cure for sudden moods of melancholy 
and fits of temper. To do this, you may 
have to resort to devices such as writ- 





ten schedules. Such a budget for the 
average school child is best organized 
under three heads: school, home and 
extra-curricular activities. 

“Teaching of time value through 
such devices as suggested keeps things 
‘running smoothly’ by: 

1. Preventing the piling-up of actiy- 
ities. 

2. Preventing too much stress on 
any one activity to the detriment of 
others. 

3. Encouraging the child to follow 
through by setting a goal and achiey- 
ing it. 

4. Developing powers of concentra- 
tion. 

“Perhaps your child may benefit by 
a plan of this kind.” 7 


Thank you, Miss Andrews. 


MES. BRADFORD 


It was so nice to hear from Mrs. 
Bradford again through the editorial 
columns of the December issue. Many 
of us have missed her this long time 
and it gives our hearts an affectionate 
tug to read her warm message. 

—Jeanette Flaherty, 
Evanston, Illinois 


FINE PRAISE 


“Let’s Have a Hobby” caught my 
eye first as I opened my December 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER for just a 
glimpse as I had only a moment to 
spend. I had suggested to my District 
Board members that a spring hobby 
show for all our associations would be 
a good thing and this article was so 
helpful—yes, and the next one, ‘“‘Feed- 
ing a Hobby Horse,” as well. 

But a start on “Save Them From De- 
feat” and ‘Reverie in Cellophane” and 
I was in so deeply that time was for- 
gotten. ‘‘“No Room for a Date” brought 
tears and longings and “Whiskers for 
Peter’ changed it to laughter. In a 
happy mood the remainder of the 
magazine was gleaned as work was 
forgotten for the time being. 

There’s a spirit between the two 
covers that is sure to find a response 
in parental hearts which will result, 
we are sure, not only in a truer, hap- 
pier Christmas season, but in improved 
family relationships for normal child 
and youth development. 

—Mrs. Ben R. Crandall, 
Wasco, California 
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BANANA CHIFFON PIE 


11% teaspoons granulated 
gelatin 

2 tablespoons cold water 

34 cup mashed fully ripe 
banana (2 to 3 bananas) 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

4 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind 


\% teaspoon grated orange rind 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 

1é teaspoon salt 

2 egg whites 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 8-inch pie shell (baked pastry, 
or cornflakes or cracker crumbs) 


Mix gelatin with water. Mix banana and lemon juice; add lemon and orange 
rind, 3 tablespoons sugar, egg yolks and salt. Cook slowly, stirring constantly 
until consistency of soft custard. Remove from heat. Add gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Cool until slightly thickened. Beat egg whites until stiff but 
not dry, then add 2 tablespoons sugar gradually while continuing to beat. 
Fold in banana mixture. Fill pie shell. Keep in cool place to stiffen. Makes 
one 8-inch pie. 
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I FREE! 2 RECIPE BOOKLETS 
i FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, 
i 
: 
: 
I 


Home Economics Dept., Pier 3, North River, N.Y. C. 


Please send me free copies of — 
BANANAS TAKE A BOW: new banana recipes. 
BANANA SALAD BAZAAR: unusual salads. 


Name_ 


Address 


NPT-3 





an ob en en ened 


l City ____State_ 
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Patterns for Group Living 


ARENTS and teachers are planning a great gathering! 
From all over the country they will come together, midmonth 
in May, in a state whose history speaks courage and romance, in a 
city typical of modern American life, surrounded by mountains that 
close in Nature’s blue marvel of an inland salty lake under promised 
skies of equally bright a blue—this will be the setting. 

The theme for deliberation and discussion will be “Patterns in 
Group Living.” 

The life of each individual is subject to continuous and definite pat- 
terning. Boys, setting out on a day’s hike with happily shared respon- 
sibility for providing and carrying the necessary cooking utensils, the 
unbelievable ingredients which later will become “swell’’ food and the 
camping equipment which will make possible their brief, deep slum- 
bers—these boys are setting a pattern for cooperation. The wee three- 
year-old, busy with her tiny broom or delighted with the picking of 
flowers for Mother, is making a life pattern for service to others. The 
family, whose members—including Dad and Mother and all the chil- 
dren—take pride in the well-kept lawn and beautiful surroundings of 
the home, is creating patterns for civic responsibility which charac- 
terizes true citizenship. 

In the web of a fabric the individual design or pattern, beautiful 
though it may be in itself, finally achieves perfection only as its dis- 
tinctive character, lost through successive repetition, finds itself again 
as a part of the planned whole. 

In the convention gathering, parents and teachers will seek and 
discover those individual patterns and designs for living which offer 
beauty and strength and continuing worth so that in the days stretch- 
ing far ahead these patterns may be woven into the permanent and 
precious fabric of a new social democracy. 

This is the planning and the purpose of the gathering. 


A 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Edueation 
Adelaide T. Case | 


Illustrator: 


ROLF KLEP 


EARNING to think and do is not 
L enough unless it also means 
learning to appreciate. What we care 
about is really the main thing. What 
we like, admire or love, what we give 
devotion to, is what shapes our lives, 
And whether we recognize them or not, 
each one of us has an assortment of 
such cared-for things or values which 
make him what he is. To a large ex- 
tent these values have been learned 
unconsciously, picked up without any 
planning on the part of anybody, par. 
ent or teacher. 

In recent years certain groups of 
people closely associated with school 
life in its more traditional phases have 
been giving special attention to the 
value aspects of education. 

First on the scene from the point of 
view of time was the health education 
group. The members of this group have 
done a magnificent job in arousing 
teachers and parents and the public in 
general to the importance of physical 
health as a value closely bound up with 
other learnings. The campaign for 
mental health is still in its beginnings. 
But older people and in some cases 
children themselves are beginning to 
realize what good mental health in- 
volves. The quiet, docile child is no 
longer looked upon as a model pupil. 
Constitutional ‘‘teacher’s pets” are re- 
garded as definitely maladjusted. They 
are probably looking for a mother (or 
father) substitute, or seeking to escape 
from some inner failure or social in- 
competence. (*) We have come to rec- 
ognize that every child needs emo- 
tional security, social response, rea- 
sonable success, a consciousness of 
achievement and progress. We see the 
importance of directing and controlling 
the crude ego-drives common to us all 
until they become the social satisfac- 
tions essential for democratic life. Men- 
tal hygiene has made us conscious of 
a set of values not by any means neW 
but often misunderstood or neglected. 

Another value element in education 
is creative expression in the arts. Mu 
sic and art used to be thought of as 
special studies, open only to unusually 


*The Editor does not agree wholly with this 
statement. She would like to hear from the 
readers of the magazine on this point. 
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for Spiritual Values 


This Is the Seventh Article in the Parent Edueation 


Study Course: The Child in Sehool. An Outline 


for Use in Discussing 


gifted or privileged children and more 
or less isolated from other subjects of 
study. Now many forms of creative 
expression are encouraged in close re- 
lation to all school experiences. Visit a 
school today and you may find children 
painting scenery for an historical play, 
dramatizing incidents on which they 
have done extensive study and re- 
search. You may find them writing 
verses about Spring, in close relation 
to scientific study of plants and soils. 
Or they may be planning for the cele- 
bration of a holiday in which some form 
of artistic expression serves to relate 
together a wide variety of subject mat- 
ter interests. Teachers of the arts are 
emphasizing artistic expression and 
artistic appreciation as_ essentially 
worthwhile in themselves. And they 
are telling us that the two go together 
and that both of them are in some 
form the rightful possessions of every 
child. 

Our schools have always had ethi- 
cal as well as intellectual and practical 
aims. Parents cherish the hope that 
their children will learn “to be good’ 
in school in addition to being well in- 
formed and efficient. In recent years 
an alarming increase in delinquency 
combined with uncertainty about what 
the good life really consists of and with 
a general breakdown of moral au- 
thority have resulted in a new interest 
in the ethical aspects of school life. 
The movement for so-called character 
education in the public schools dates 
roughly from the world war. Many 
schools all over the country are at- 
tempting to discover and describe the 
ideals they desire to teach, such as 
honesty, fair-mindedness, patriotism, 
kindliness, perseverance, cooperation, 
and the like. They are setting up plans 
to teach these ideals, often through the 
use of ceremonials, codes, reading, dis- 
cussions, and assembly programs. As- 
sociated with these methods are vari- 
ous forms of awards and other expres- 
sions of social approval. Cooperation 
with other character-building agen- 
cies, including a wide variety of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, is a characteristic fea- 
ture of modern school life. Within the 
character education movement, both in 
and out of the schools, an immense 


Appears on Page 43 


amount of criticism is going on. A few 
schools and other agencies are now 
re-thinking their entire program of 
character education in terms of the 
sum total of a child’s experience, and 
also in terms of everything that the 
school or club does. 

What should be a modern parent’s 
attitude towards these value aspects of 
education associated with physical and 
mental health, creative expression, and 
habits of good character? How shall 
she interpret them ? How can home ex- 
periences make their most effective 
contributions along these lines? The 
answers to these questions must 
be worked out in relation to specific 
problems and situations, but a few 
clues may be helpful here. 

1) The unitary character of ex- 
perience must be recognized. This is 
another way of saying that various 
kinds of learnings are bound up to- 
gether every time a child does any- 
thing. When, for instance, a boy is 
discussing with a group a model for 
an airplane which he has made, he is 
not only learning mathematics and sci- 
ence, he is also expressing himself 
creatively, making social adjustments, 
learning to be honest or dishonest and 
to be open-minded towards criticism 
or the reverse. We may think of any 
one of these learnings separately if we 
want to, but in reality it never appears 
apart from other learnings and its own 
nature changes in relation to the whole 
experience with which it is associated. 

2) Some aspects of experience are 
of paramount importance. Here we 
come to the crux of the matter. Unless 
parents and teachers have some gen- 
eral agreement as to the essential or- 
der of values, our schools are in dan- 
ger of being ethically confused or of 
falling under the domination of special 
interests, political, economic, or fi- 
nancial. Is there not, however, the 
basis of agreement in our common be- 
lief in the essential worth of personal- 
ity? Personality values are supreme. 
We may well call them spiritual values. 
They are found in relationships of mu- 
tual understanding and sympathy in a 
just community. They require severe 
self-disciplines. They are their own re- 
wards. They are dynamic in the sense 
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that they can only function in action; 
that they must be exercised to be 
achieved. ‘Character is relational act- 
ing,” says Dr. Hartshorne, and “the 
man of character is one who functions 
well as a human being.” 

3) Spiritual values cannot be learned 
through stories, codes, or symbols un- 
less these grow out of experiences to 
which they are closely related. Of the 
story Dr. Hartshorne says. ... “The 
story taken by itself, is a dangerous 
instrument and has probably done more 
harm than good when used as a means 
of moral education, for it has abetted 
the peculiar propensity of man to in- 
dulge his imagination at the expense of 
his conduct and has provided him 
with all the satisfactions of both good- 
ness and badness without the necessity 
of assuming any of the obligations of 
either.’’* 

An interesting illustration of the 
futility of a code was observed some 
time ago. Two boys were lunching to- 
gether in a tea-room before going to 
take a Boy Scout test and were drilling 
each other on the code, “A Boy Scout 
is honest, A Boy Scout is loyal” and 
so on. A huge sugar-bow! full of lumps 
of sugar stood on the table in front of 
them. As they were talking, one boy 
took a few lumps and put them in his 
pocket; then the other took some. Lit- 
tle by little, they emptied the whole 
sugar bowl into their pockets and went 
out together repeating the code. 

Stories told to clarify a situation 
and to suggest solutions to problems 
serve a useful purpose but they do not 
guarantee action. Symbols and codes 
too may be very useful if they are de- 
veloped within experience. Sometimes 
they serve to remind us of ethical ac- 
tion or ethical choices in the past and 
to call them up again. 

4) Social action and social thinking 
are essential in education for spiritual 
values. Relationships; a task to do; 
concern for other people; the habit of 
thinking; these are the ingredients of 
spiritual growth. We can expect chil- 
dren to develop skills in relational liv- 
ing and an increasing joy in it. An ex- 
ample of spiritual growth is described 
in this account of a situation in the 
First Grade.+ 

We have had trouble about sleds. 

Children came in saying, “I didn’t 

get a ride’; “I had only one turn.” 

We sat quietly at lunch together; 

then they were asked, “What can 

be done about this? Some people 
can’t bring sleds to school in their 

car. Per- (Continued on page 26) 


*Hartshorne: Character in Human Relations. 


+Friends Central Bureau, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mimeographed. p. 
8. 
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HE temper tantrum is an acute 

attack of the anger response. It 
appears to have an infectious quality, 
for the child of quarreling, emotionally 
unstable parents is practically always 
a victim. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that temper tantrums will not 
occur in children of perfectly con- 
genial parents. They will. There are 
other influential and determining fac- 
tors. 

A violent display of anger is not the 
response of the bad or naughty child 
but of the unhappy and insecure one. 
This type of response is not inherited. 
He may learn to react in this manner 
from relatives with whom he is con- 
stantly associated if they have not 
learned emotional control themselves. 
If he sees them use this method of 
handling a situation successfully, he 
may learn to do so, too, in a short pe- 
riod of time, but it is a learned and not 
an inherited thing. 

Since it is so much easier to prevent 
the development of the temper tan- 
trum habit than to correct it after its 
development, the predisposing factors 
are of paramount importance. The 
average child receives an amazing 
number of stimulations to anger 
throughout the day. He is restrained 
and hampered, commanded and coax- 
ed, corrected and scolded, consistently. 
He wants to explore the china cabinet 
and is taken away. He longs to go up 
the stairway but is commanded to 
come back every time he tries. He 
loves to splash the water in the aquar- 
ium but he is vigorously scolded when 
he does. The whole situation begins 
to assume a negative atmosphere to 
him. He feels thwarted and frustrated 
at every turn so, to relieve his con- 


fusion, he indulges in 
an emotional storm. 
Woodworth says, 
“Crying is an expres- 
sion of baffled help- 
lessness and inefficient 
self-pity.” This is cer- 
tainly the case in the 
temper tantrum. 

The first step, then, 
is to provide a posi- 
tive environment that 
allows for a maximum number of ‘“‘do” 
and very few ‘“‘don’t” commands. With 
a little practice on the part of the adult 
it will become increasingly easy to say, 
“This book has such lovely pictures. 
Let’s look at them,” instead of, ‘“‘Bobby, 
you stop that this minute!” when the 
three-year-old is bent on tearing pages 
out of the family Bible. It is always 
possible to make a substitution and to 
divert a child’s attention if the objec- 
tionable act is not emphasized and if 
the child is not made to feel that he, as 
an individual, has met with the dis- 
approval of the adult. Disapprove of 
the act but not the child. Certainly 
the child is not going to be allowed to 
rip the Bible to shreds, but when that 
is prohibited, give him something else 
more entertaining to do and let him 
know that he has your full approval 
and interest while he does it. The child 
instinctively desires the approbation of 





the adults in his environment. That ap- 
probation is essential to his feeling of 
security and to his emotional adjust- 
ment. The instant the child is forbidden 
to touch an object and restrained from 
doing so, without an acceptable object 
of interest being substituted, he ac- 
quires a sense of frustration and in- 
security. He feels that he is disliked, 
and unloved, and to assure himself of 
the attention he feels that he is being 
denied, and because he is uncertain 
and confused, he goes into a storm of 
shrieks and tears. Each time this hap- 
pens his emotional equilibrium becomes 
less stable, his power to make adequate 
social adjustment is weakened, an in- 
feriority sense develops, and his chance 
of becoming an independent and bal- 
anced individual is lessened. 

Patience and persistence are abso- 
lutely necessary in correcting the hab- 
it. There will not be a time when the 
adult handling the situation can in- 
dulge in even a small explosion of 
wrath while dealing with the child, nor 
will there be one occasion on which he 
can yield or deviate from the adopted 
course of procedure. One period of 
yielding means that all the progress 
made by numerous previous periods of 
firm adherence to schedule is lost. 

Study and research have shown that 
the most satisfactory methods of con- 
trolling the temper tantrum habit are 
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consistent ignoring and _ isolation. 

Any one who has tried to tell a story 
to, sing a song for, or get a laugh from 
an uninterested audience can easily 
perceive the significance of ignoring 
the angry child. That does not mean 
that he will give up and never try it 
again. He will try many more times, 
but each effort will become weaker 
and a bit more dubious. He may in- 
dulge in an occasional tantrum over a 
period of six or eight weeks just to ex- 
periment. But if he never gains any 
response from the adult and if he never 
attains the goal sought by means of 
the tantrum, then eventually and in- 
evitably he will give up the use of the 
tantrum as a means to an end. 

It is imperative that the child not 
get what he desired when the tantrum 
originated. Satisfaction and success 
must never be associated in the child’s 
mind with the temper tantrum. If he is 
to attain success see that he does so 
before the outburst of anger. If it is 
not advisable for him to attain his goal 
in the given situation, and if a divert- 
ing interest was not supplied promptly 
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enough, then see that iy 
he gains nothing as a 

result of the tantrum. 

Afterward, remove ev- 

ery favorable stimulus 

to the action so that it will not be in- 
vited to occur again. And again, when 
ignoring the situation be sure that it is 
the behavior and not the child that is 
ignored. That is, when the storm has 
passed, be ready to smile, to admire a 
toy, to talk about the dog passing by, 
anything that interests the child. Nev- 
er question, ‘“Now why did you act like 
that? Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” And more important still, be 
careful not to say, “Mother is so 
ashamed of you!”’ You are not ashamed 
of the child—of the behavior, maybe, 
but not of the child. 

Parents so often say, “But I’m afraid 
to ignore him and let him alone be- 
cause he may hurt himself. He bangs 
his head so hard and he holds his 
breath until he is purple.” Just be sure 
there is nothing he can smash and cut 
himself or overturn and mash himself, 
then rest easy. A child can do himself 
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no harm by holding his breath. He can 
hold it until he loses consciousness but 
the instant that occurs nature takes a 
hand and he resumes his breathing. In 
a moment or so he is conscious again 
and perfectly all right. One cannot 
commit suicide or do actual injury to 
the body by holding the breath for na- 
ture just does not allow it. It is very 
rare for a child to carry his breath- 
holding to the point of losing consci- 
ousness for that is a strenuous and 
tiresome task. If he does it once he is 
not likely to try it again unless he suc- 
ceeds in thoroughly exciting every one 
about him. In that case he may be 
willing to go through the extreme ef- 
fort again just for the joy of being in 
the center of the stage for a time. 

As for the head banging, so far as is 
known there is no case on record 
wherein a child got a concussion or in- 
flicted permanent injury by self-pun- 
ishment during a temper tantrum. Af- 
ter all, the head is his and so is the 
hurt. He may crack it hard enough to 
raise a bump or to get a bruise, but 
that is of slight importance compared 
to what it will mean to his emotional 
development to discover that no one is 
concerned about the bump and only he 
is hurt. Nature, probably forseeing 
such a thing as temper tantrums, en- 
cased the brain in a good hard skull 
which very successfully protects it 
from bangings given in the course of 
an emotional upheaval. 

Isolation works in the same fashion 
as does ignoring, but it is a better 
method for the adult who is not sure of 
his own emotional stability. If the adult 
is apt to weaken, before the child’s 
outburst has subsided, and snatch him 
up to be (Continued on page 27) 











The Family Habits of Work 


George D. Stoddard 


T may appear on the surface that 
q children learn practically nothing 
about work or work habits before they 
go to school. After all, is not their 
whole life before six one great play 
period? And it may seem to many 
parents, who have wondered about the 
matter, that it is better for young chil- 
dren to be free from the thought of 
work. 

If the child were brought up in the 
midst of plenty and leisure, such atti- 
tudes would be easy to maintain. How- 
ever, this is not a very realistic view. 
Whether or not the child does any 
work for himself, he certainly sees 
people around him doing it. One of the 
first important rhythms in his life is 
the coming and going of the “man of 
the house.” And always where he goes 
is “to work.” Work then is something 
which takes the beloved father out of 
the home,—and which may send him 
back into it so tired that he lacks the 
energy to play with the children. 

Work is something the mother has 
to do, too, perhaps in great quantity, 
and not always cheerfully. If there are 
maids or other assistants in the house, 
they work; while on the farm, for mil- 
lions of people, work is almost an ob- 
session, or so it seems to the young 
child. 

Of course the child has no clear con- 
ception of what it all amounts to. He 
has a fair idea of the work around the 
house, but anything connected with 
the shop, the office or the factory must 
be rather vague. He may connect the 
idea of money with the idea of work. 
But he is not likely to be clear about 
this either. Work, play, money, leisure, 
recreation,—these are essentially adult 
concepts, and not of the child’s world. 
To the child, during waking hours all 
is activity, interspersed with a few 
periods of rest grudgingly accepted. 
Under the right guidance the child will 
enter as gayly into activities which 
we call work as into activities which 
we designate as play. On the other 
hand, the child will “work” just as 
hard at make-believe or play as any 
parent could in the serious business of 
making a living. 

Very likely no one of us wants to 


change this. We come to feel, when 
we think about it at all, that the dis- 
tinction between work and play is 
probably too sharp. Work that is con- 
sistent with our aptitudes and inter- 
ests in life may be indulged in freely 
and steadily. It becomes a source of 
deep satisfaction and pleasure. Recre- 
ation or play is a different form of 
activity which is relaxing and inter- 
esting not because it is fundamentally 
different, but because it offers variety 
in muscular, mental and social actions. 
We learn to have fun when we work, 
and to work hard at our play. 

But there is one distinction between 
work and play which should be made 
early in the life of the child. Work is 
a kind of contract. It implies a definite 
responsibility to get something done, 
to make something, to do something, 
to render some service. It has a refer- 
ence to the completion of the task un- 
dertaken. Somebody is counting on it, 
on the person doing it. For example, if 
the child undertakes to empty the 
wastebaskets, gradually he _ should 
learn that to do this job thoroughly is 
a part of the social relationship be- 
tween himself and the others in the 
house. He is being relied upon. 


THERE is nothing unfair or cruel 
about this. In fact, among understand- 
ing people, a simple little project like 
this acts as a measure of security to 
the child. He is important the way 
grown-ups are. He has a job to do. He 
gets satisfaction in the doing of it. If 
he does it unusually well, he gets 
praised for it. He should not be pun- 
ished for failing to do it, but neither 
should his failure be regarded as comic 
or insignificant. I am assuming that 
the task is not given to the child too 
soon; that it comes when the child 
himself is equal to it not only physical- 
ly, but mentally and socially. When he 
sees clearly what is to be done, he rath- 
er likes the idea of doing it. Then the 
doing of the task increases his sense 
of belongingness in the household. 

Of course every parent knows that 
children just are not “reliable” in such 
tasks, according to adult standards. 
Their sense of timing may be poor. 
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What is the difference whether the 
baskets are emptied today or tomor- 
row, especially if they aren’t full? As 
adults, we have to be careful not to 
insist on standards or performances 
which are habitual expectations on our 
part rather than real household needs. 
One could be so fussy about various 
tasks that the child with poor motor 
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coordination, or with many other in- 
teresting and wonderful things to do, 
would be utterly discouraged in keep- 
ing to his schedule. 

In fact, some parents pile up a child’s 
duties so tremendously that his sched- 
ule of work looks like a plan for child 
labor. To illustrate, in most climates 
such things as cutting the grass or 
shoveling snow off the walks are be- 
yond the responsibility which any pre- 
school or early grade school child 
should take. If he assists in these oper- 
ations, it should not be regarded as 
evidence of any special responsibility, 
put rather as a learning period. He 
can learn to use the lawn mower as 
soon as he can push it at all. He can 
see what it does. He can learn how to 
oil it and he can know that it is sharp 
and somewhat dangerous. Beyond this, 
the physical labor required in cutting 
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any special patch of grass is likely to 
be not so much learning as one kind 
of child labor. 

Later on, when he gets big and 
strong, he will return to cutting the 
lawn, not with perfect reliability, but 
at least with some reasonable ap- 
proach to it. At that stage he may well 
be paid for the task, for he is really 
earning money in carrying on some of 
the world’s work. 

In the preschool days, the child 
probably learns more about work by 
example than by actual practice. A 
well-kept house in which young chil- 
dren do their share in keeping their 
toys, clothes and equipment in some 
kind of order is not to be had through 
harsh commands. All the verbal and 
physical pressure that one can con- 
ceive of may be futile if the adults in 
the house are slovenly. The child re- 
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sponds not so much to the words as 
he does to the actual conditions. He 
soon learns whether or not it is really 
necessary to hang up his clothes, to 
put away his toys, to close his book, 
to clean up the yard. He is by nature 
much more given to pulling out things, 
to starting things, than he is to putting 
them away. 

After all, the child is playing an 
imaginative game. The house is a kind 
of stage-setting for him and what 
seems to be a book or an article of fur- 
niture to somebody else is, to him, just 
a part of his elaborate setting. He 
hates to disturb all this, and no one 
can blame him. However, since adults 
and children all have to live together, 
and almost always in houses not well 
adapted to free play and constructive 
activities, there have to be a few rules 
or restrictions. The situation calls for 
just a little work on the part of even 
young children in looking after them- 
Selves and their materials. 

Fortunately the child rather likes 
minor responsibilities of this sort, and 
after he has carried some of them 
through for a while the force of habit 
is set up. We have learned in our 
nursery schools, for instance, that it 
is about as easy to teach children to 
hang their wraps on a hook when they 
first come to school as it is to throw 
everything in a heap. After a few 
weeks of this practice it never occurs 


to them to leave their clothing lying 
around. 


SUCH “work” relates to the comfort 
and growth of the child himself. It is 
not just a requirement of busy adults. 
Rather it frees the child by giving him 
more space in which to play, more time 
in which to do it. It brings him back 
to his play situation without having 
to clear up the dregs of previous play 
periods. But, best of all, it is through 
the increasing acceptance by the child 
of responsibility within these reason- 
able areas that self reliance and co- 
operation are steadily built up. 

The work habits of the mother and 
her assistants in the home are of prime 
importance to the child. If she is the 
type that ha- (Continued on page 24) 
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Choosing the Summer Camp 





OW can we choose the best pos- 
Hi sible camp for our child? With 
all the scores of camp advertisements, 
with all the claims put forth by camps 
of every description, public and pri- 
vate, how can the careful parent know 
how to choose which camp fits best the 
peculiar combination of traits, abilities 
and needs which make up a child? 

If parents only knew the principles 
of camp management which they sel- 
dom have a chance to discover they 
might be helped to a more discriminat- 
ing choice. Chief among these have to 
do with Safety, Personnel, Environ- 
ment, Food, Program, Equipment. 
(There are camp managements which 
will not agree that this is the order of 
relative importance!) And they have a 
decided bearing on where to send sensi- 
tive Jane, athletic Jack, artistic Jean, 
delicate John. 

Obviously, safety of your children 
throughout the summer away from 
home is of primary importance. No 
matter how good a camp may be in 
other respects it is not good unless it is 
a safe camp—and this implies several 
things. First, drinking water absolute- 
ly safe as established by yearly labora- 
tory tests, and a thoroughly safe milk 
supply. All other matters of sanitation 
are included too, of course. Outhouses 
kept properly clean and well screened, 
garbage cans covered and garbage dis- 
posed of so that there can be no pos- 
sible breeding of flies in the neighbor- 
hood, kitchen staff inspected for pos- 
sible typhoid or other disease carriers 
before the beginning of the season. 

How carefully are the water front 
activities safeguarded? To most camp 
directors this problem is the subject of 
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most serious concern and thorough 
precaution, but a certain camp permit- 
ted ocean swimming for two years 
without life-saver supervision, and an- 
other well equipped with a patrol boat 
kept the oars at the camp house half a 
mile away for fear. they might be 
stolen! Also the boat was padlocked to 
a tree! Obviously there should be a 
qualified Red Cross life-saver on duty 
all during the swimming period, with 
enough assistants so that every swim- 
mer is covered by a pair of eyes. Fortu- 
nately most camps are thoroughly 
careful about water front regulations, 
even when their standards in other re- 
spects might be improved. Swimming 
regulations governing use of boats by 
qualified swimmers only, proper swim- 
ming ability before going into deep 
water, protected area for non-swim- 
mers, these things are almost too ele- 
mentary to mention, but surely every 
parent is interested to know just to 
what extent his child is protected. 

It is astonishing to discover how few 
camps give any thought to fire protec- 
tion. Every camp with frame buildings 
for sleeping or eating quarters should 
have chemical fire extinguishers at the 
most hazardous spots, and well-filled 
sand pails at other possible points of 
need. Camps which are mainly tents 
are in less danger, but if they are es- 
tablished in grassy or wooded country 
some type of fire drill for use in com- 
batting brush fires is necessary. And it 
is appalling to find how many camps 
there are, using kerosene oil exclusive- 
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ly for cooking which give no thought 
at all to safety in the storage and hand- 
ling of this material. 

Equally important to these matters 
of safety for the whole camp is the 
safety of the individual child especially 
in regard to matters of health. A 
trained nurse or at least one adult with 
a Red Cross Home Nursing Certificate 
should be at the camp to give intelli- 
gent care of minor injuries, safeguard 
against infections, sufficient rest, bal- 
anced diet, freedom from strain. This 
type of person is absolutely necessary. 
The camp which allows its members to 
climb mountains without sufficient 
clothing for the wind-swept peaks, 
which permits its campers to fool away 
their “rest hour” and talk far into the 
night, which allows excessive expendi- 
ture for sweets between meals, has no 
right to accept responsibility for oth- 
er people’s children—responsibilities 
which it simply isn’t ready to under- 
take. 


OccASIONALLY local conditions 
make necessary other types of safety 
precautions. Control of fire-arms in the 
few boy’s camps whose program in- 
cludes target shooting — guarding 
against marauders in girl’s camps lo- 
cated near big industrial centers— 
surely these things are prime requisites 
in any camp. 

Next in importance after your chil- 
dren’s safety consider the qualities of 
the persons who make up the camp 
staff. This human environment which 
will surround your child for two or six 
or eight weeks, twenty-four hours 4 
day, has a tremendous influence. Camp 
leaders are subject to a more or less in- 
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evitable hero-worship, and sometimes 
it influences their judgement and poise 
unfavorably. The leader adored be- 
cause he is such a good swimmer, or 
the councillor loved because she is so 
pretty must be in every respect a pat- 
tern worth copying, for a certain 
amount of copy cannot be avoided. 
There are good camps, splendid camps, 
developed by good leadership in spite 
of a minimum of equipment and in 
most unpromising locations, and like- 
wise there are all too many camps 
blessed with beautiful locations and 
fine equipment which fail utterly to be 
worth while because of their leaders. 
The ideal leader is a happy, well-poised, 
emotionally stable person, with high 
ideals of conduct, speech and personal 
neatness. Objective in his thinking, 
with a wide awake sense of fun and a 
deep sympathy with a youngster’s en- 
thusiasms and problems, his personal- 
ity can do more than anything else in 
the whole camp to make the summer 
worth while for John or Jane. It is 
especially important in these days of 
high tension that our leaders be re- 
laxed and well-balanced young men 
and women, for the leader who, not 
sure of herself, finds her emotional sat- 
isfaction in the adoration of the camp- 
ers can be a definitely harmful influ- 
ence. From such a situation your 
daughter returns emotionally tired, 
moody, less resourceful and sensible. A 


In every way the good camp offers 


your child “more abundant’ living 
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camp leader not mature enough to han- 
die the “crush’’ question kindly, ob- 
jectively, sensibly and with a due sense 
of humor should not have charge of 
any group in any camp. 


THOUGHTFUL camp directors en- 
gage their councillors purely on a basis 
of leadership ability and personality 
and the ability to teach certain definite 
skills in camp. If councillors, thus 
qualified, are engaged, then certain 
commissions for securing campers 
might conceivably be paid with no 
great damage, but this tends to degen- 
erate into the undesirable choosing of 
councillors on a commercial basis. Cer- 
tain types of camp organizations con- 
ducted, on the other hand, on limited 
funds, tend to make the mistake of 
choosing councillors too young to take 
responsibility because they have to se- 
cure those who are willing to come 
without salary. It is not an easy prob- 
lem for the camp manager, but parents 
can help the whole situation by holding 
out for definite standards. They have a 
right to meet the leaders or councillors 
who will have charge of their children, 
and to know something of their per- 
sonal qualities and how they were 
chosen. 

Aside from safety and the human en- 
vironment which surrounds your son 
or daughter during the summer, the 
third most (Continued on page 30) 
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THIS HOUSE 
LOOKS SO FRUMPY! 


OLLY came home all excitement 
MM one day lately. I had stopped 
in at my sister’s on my way home, and, 
as I had expected, had been urged to 
stay for dinner. Just as we were put- 
ting the finishing touches on the table, 
Molly breezed in, glowing from cold 
and enjoyment. 

“Oh, we had the grandest time, 
Mother!” she began. “Everything was 
just lovely, and you should have seen 
the tea-table!” 

“Where were you?” I asked. 

“Oh, Aunt Grace, we girls were in- 
vited to help at a tea Mrs. Martin was 
giving—you know, Isabel’s mother. 
Oh, baby, was it fun! I never saw so 
many pretty sandwiches in my life.” 

“Sure it wasn’t that you never ate 
so many sandwiches in your life?” in- 
quired her father solemnly. 

“Tell us about it, Molly,” said my 
sister, when we were seated at table. 
So for ten minutes we listened to an 
enthusiastic account of the splendors 
of the occasion, the first big affair in 
which Molly had participated. 

Although the conversation covered a 
wide range before we left the table, 
Molly brought it back, with what 
might almost be called a “dull, sicken- 
ing thud,” when we re-entered the liv- 
ing room. 

“Gee, Mother, but this room looks 
frumpy!” she announced decidedly. 
“Why do we have to have such shabby 
old stuff in here? It looks terrible, 
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after you see the Martins’ house.” 

My sister, taken aback by the sud- 
denness of Molly’s attack, said, ‘Why, 
Molly, of course the Martins can have 
things more spic and span than we 
can. Remember, Isabel’s an only child. 
They probably have more to spend 
than we do, too, and besides, a house 
where there are only grown-ups— 
which Isabel is, practically—doesn’t 
get the rough and tumble living that 
ours does.” 

“Well, it looks awful!” reiterated 
Molly rebelliously. “Those old draperies 
—they’re so faded! Why can’t we have 
Venetian blinds, that’s partly what 
makes the Martins’ house look so 
smart and tricky.” 

Mary, I could see, was feeling hurt. 
She loves her comfortable, lived-in- 
looking home. 

“Molly,” I put in, ‘do you know that 
this is about the most restful room I 
know? I enjoy it just because it isn’t 
formal and new looking. The cushions 
on the davenport, for instance, look as 
though they were meant to be wadded 
and poked into the corners, to make 
you comfortable, instead of standing 
stifiy in rows, to be looked at.” 





“Oh, but, Aunt Grace, everything’s 
so old,” returned Molly petulantly. 
“It’s looked the same way for a hun- 
dred years!” 

Molly is passing through a stage 
that is common to young adolescents. 
Not only is it entirely natural to be 
critical of one’s home at this point in 
the growing-up process; my sister and 
brother will probably find her equally 
critical of them, critical of their dress, 
their behavior, their speech, their 
friends, and their ideas. 

How many parents are unneces- 
sarily wounded at this time! It is so 
easy to feel hurt at a child’s apparent 
ingratitude and shallowness, when 
amusement and sympathy are really 
indicated. 

What does this over-critical attitude 
mean? Only that the boy or girl is suf- 
fering from growing-up pains, that in 
his struggles to achieve a place in the 
world, to become a person, an indi- 
vidual who is worthy of respect and 
admiration, he has found it isn’t all 
plain sailing. In growing up, the 
process of detaching oneself from one’s 
family is bound to make one realize 
that family as never before. 

The little (Continued on page 28) 





Coming next month: 
WHAT HAS GOT 
INTO TOMMY? 
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NO MORE STEPS 


T. H. Alexander 


HENEVER I see a long, beau- 

tiful flight of ornamental 
stone steps to a public building, I fair- 
ly boil with rage because the law of 
averages reveals that at least two 
out of every five persons who wearily 
climb those steps are not really physi- 
cally able to do so. 

For seven years—ever since my son 
was struck down by infantile paralysis 
—I have conducted an indignant one- 
man revolt against useless and un- 
necessary steps in public buildings. 
Four years ago the child announced 
that, since he was eight years of age, 
he intended to go to school if he had 
to crawl. So we took him to school and 
with what dismay we looked at the 
steps entering the building! There 
were 42 of them, each step totally un- 
necessary because the building was 
on level ground, each step placed there 
to pamper a vain architect's ideal of 
peauty. He did crawl, just once, on 
his hands and feet, but it almost tore 
my heart out by the roots. We hired a 
stout houseboy to carry him there- 
after until we could move nearer to 
a modern school which had been built 
without steps. Meanwhile, I have har- 
rassed the authorities wherever they 
have a building program, and I have 
haunted architects’ offices and con- 
tractors’ offices to point out the tre- 
mendous percentage of our population 
which suffers from leg weaknesses, 
foot complaints, heart trouble and 
other physical weaknesses which ren- 
der steps and stairs relics of bar- 
barism, especially when really not 
needed. Brillat-Savarin said the most 
pathetic sight in the world was a fat 
man eating a potato, but I say the 
most pathetic sight in the world is an 
architect or builder putting in an un- 
necessary flight of steps in a school 
building in a world where medical sci- 
ence believes that a large per cent of 
all children have had infantile paralysis 
in mild form resulting in varying de- 
grees of residual leg weakness. It is 
astonishing stupidity! 

Millions of Americans who are vic- 
tims of heart disease, infantile par- 
alysis, muscle and bone changes be- 
cause of age and many other physical 
ailments cannot walk up steps. And, 
aside from overstrain and overexer- 
tion, steps cause millions of accidents 
each year especially in the home, and 
in panics in public buildings. Step en- 
trances into public buildings ought to 
be eliminated in most instances and 


I think every American home more 
than one story high which houses a 
family with children or aged persons 
ought to have a home elevator. Ele- 
vators operated by weights can be in- 
stalled for a few hundred dollars and 
for a little more one can have an au- 
tomatic electric elevator which will 
afford the children in the family more 
fun than the proverbial barrel of 
monkeys. Most fascinating of all these 
gadgets is a tiny car with hinged seat 
and footrest, attached to the inner 
baseboard of your stairs, upon which 
you seat yourself, press a button and 
are whisked upstairs by electricity. 
But perhaps land is cheap in your 
vicinity and it is possible to build an- 
other room on the first floor to avoid 
step climbing by the incapacitated. In 
that event the elevator salesman will 
try to beat down your sales resistance 
by reminding you that you will be 
unkind to permit your loved one to 
sleep in an isolated room on the first 
floor while the other members of the 
family are upstairs. 


Most of the victims of step-climbing 
do not die spectacular deaths. If they 
are aging persons often they eke out 
their lives in bed with broken hips. If 
they have heart trouble, they die quiet- 
ly from heart exhaustion, perhaps, 
days after the strain of step climbing. 
For years each summer I have lived 
in a log cabin near the base of Mt. 
LeConte in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. LeConte is about 7,000 feet high 
and it is all mountain because it rises 
not from a high plateau as the Rockies 
do but from al- 
most sea level at 
its base. I have, for 
years, watched 
amateur mountain 
climbers tackle this 
tough going up Mt. 
LeConte with a 
sad heart because 
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I know that in some cases, especially 
with persons in middle life, heart trou- 
ble will take its toll. I have known per- 
sons who made this climb on Sunday, 
returned to their work in the cities 
Monday and like Solomon Grundy 
were dead on Tuesday because of 
hearts enlarged from overexertion. 
What a terrible but anonymous toll 
must millions of steps and stairs take 
in this country as millions wearily 
climb them each day! 

On the main highways, especially 
along the roads leading to Florida and 
California and other resort regions, 
one sees an increasing number of signs 
of hotels which advertise: “No steps to 
climb into our lobby.” More and more, 
modern buildings are being erected 
without steps, unless the contour of 
the earth makes it necessary. I hold 
that no wom- 
an’s club or no 
civic organiza- 
tion ought to 
permit the 
erection of a 
school or pub- 
lic building in 
their commun- 
ity to which 
the architect 
proposes steps, 
un- (Continued 
on page 43) 
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Seeing Clearly with the Children 


ARENTS, especially mothers, are 
Pp. to think of their children al- 
ways as little children. They get so 
entangled in the psychology of having 
a family of babies to be clothed and fed, 
and kept from breaking the best vases, 
that they are apt to forget that in spite 
of them, their children will soon turn 
into reasoning human beings and then 
all too quickly into independent adults. 
During the process the child is a verita- 
ble question box. “What’s this?” 
“Where’s Daddy?” “Why do I have 
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hair on my head?” “What is my 
head?” “‘What’s inside me?” “Where 
do babies come from ?” “‘Why do I have 
five fingers?” ‘‘Where is God when I’m 
asleep?” “What is God?” ‘What is 
war?” “What does kill mean?” ‘““‘What 
is a gang?” ‘“‘Why do you call me ‘dear’ 
and ‘honey’ all the time?” “What are 
strikes?” ‘“‘Why do they chop off peo- 
ple’s heads in China?” “What is kid- 


napping?” “Will I be kidnapped?” 

There is no doubt that we are living 
in a complicated world. Whether it js 
worse than the world of our parents or 
whether it is just that through our 
more rapid means of transmission and 
travel, we hear more about it, I do not 
know, but it is certainly a confusing, 
tragic place to which to introduce our 
children. 

In America we are isolated from the 
hates and fears of Europe. We are go 
isolated in fact, and most of us lead 
such sheltered lives that we often be- 
come intolerant and impatient of Eu- 
ropean ways. World news is available 
to everyone. Happenings at home and 
abroad should be a part of daily family 
discussion. In their early youth chil- 
dren should be taught to see and under- 
stand the world for what it is. Show 
them its beauties and wonders—for it 
is a magnificent home which has been 
provided for us—but do not hesitate to 
admit the weaknesses and failures of 
its inhabitants. 

Myths and fairy tales are all very 
well in their places, but they should not 
be allowed to pursue the child through 
adolescence and manhood. Prince 
Right does not always slay the dragon. 
You might as well admit it to your 
child when he asks about it. And he 
will ask! Make no mistake about that. 
Even if Prince Right does not always 
slay the dragon in real life, that does 
not prevent him from trying again. 

In the fairy tales we tell our children, 
the subject of war is taken very casual- 
ly. Our hero marshals a large army, 
conquers the wicked king and marries 
the beautiful imprisoned princess. In 
real life war is much more complicated 
and far more tragic. It is only fair that 
children should know this. To let them 
believe that they can go out and get 
anything by fighting is not wise for 
their own futures or for the future of 
the community in which they live. I 
am not advocating that children be 
taught that war is good or bad, that it 
is necessary or unnecessary. I am 
merely saying that they should be 
made to realize its real nature and ef- 
fects when they first begin to ask in- 
telligent questions on the subject. 

In Europe young girls and boys are 
being taught the use of gas masks. In 
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America I have heard mothers evade 
questions about gas masks because 
they couldn’t bear to give an inkling 
of the horrors that lay behind them. 
Yet these same mothers go out and buy 
toy guns for their children and allow 
them to play war and pretend to shoot 
down the enemy victoriously. Perhaps 
we cannot recommend the complete 
abolishment of toy guns. If the chil- 
dren had no guns they would probably 
make them out of wood. I do feel, 
however, that it is only right for chil- 
dren and our country to give the com- 
ing generation a true perspective of 
war, the horrors of war, and the re- 
sults of war. 

In America we have been concerned 
during the past year with strikes. Few 
children, whether or not they were in 
the vicinity of them, escaped some of 
the reverberations. Invariably parents 
were asked what a strike was. Now, 
we might or might not understand all 
the intricacies of the labor situation, 
put we can at least explain the funda- 
mental principles of a strike. Years 
ago people worked long hours for 
starvation wages; a man who was 
fearless enough to protest such injus- 
tice got nowhere for he had neither 
the power nor the money to fight 
wealthy employers. Gradually work- 
ers found strength in union. Whole 
groups were much more apt to re- 
ceive consideration than one lone 
striker. Now there are unions in almost 
every phase of industrial life. 


WHETHER their fathers are em- 
ployers or workers, children have a 
right to understand the reasons behind 
these organizations. Present day 
unions may seem to have unreasonable 
demands. Yet the reason for their 
having come into existence is sound. 
While children are forming opinions 
on the subject, parents can aid mate- 
rially by discussing problems openly 
with them, helping to give them fair 
and just ideas, condemning neither 
Capital nor Labor, but showing them 
the importance of wise adjustment for 
all concerned, including the general 
public. Perhaps it would be better to 
remember that in theory some of us 
are Capitalists whereas practically 
most of us are laborers. We might as 
well face with our children that there 
will never be an equal distribution of 
talents, money or brains, no matter 
where we live or what system is in 
favor. 

A few years ago parents became 
suddenly awakened to the necessity of 
teaching their children the facts about 
Sex. Before that, too many mothers 
waited until Daughter became en- 
gaged before informing her about one 
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of the most moving forces in our lives; 
too many fathers allowed their sons to 
find out facts from low sources in- 
stead of treating it as part of a normal 
living. Parents became self-conscious 
or irritated at what they considered 
morbid questioning. What they did 
not recognize was the natural desire 
on the part of their offspring to know 
about life as it really was. Now, par- 
ents are wiser, and they answer as 
honestly as they can each question as 
it arises—regardless of the age of the 
child. 


IAIDNAPPING is a dread which 
hangs over everyone. The poor worry 
for fear someone will steal their daugh- 
ters and use them for immoral prac- 
tices. The rich worry for fear their 
money will be the temptation to crim- 
inals and their children the means of 
abstracting ransom. In spite of laws 
and religion, kidnappings persist and 
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the glaring details are strewn across 
the pages of all the daily newspapers. 
We could not keep the subject a secret 
from our children if we would. There 
is no explanation for it. It is some- 
thing which must be faced with the 
children. It does no good trying to 
make light of such events as the Lind- 
bergh and Matson kidnappings, for in 
that way the child’s natural outlet 
through expression becomes repress- 
ed, and his internal fear grows. Wise 
parents will try to discuss the subject 
openly, though tactfully, explaining 
why it is best not to have anything 
to do with people one doesn’t know. 

Divorce is a subject which is hard 
to explain to children. Are Americans 
to continue to find this shifting from 
one casual marriage to another easier, 
or are they to ascertain finally that 
marriage is a lifelong job in most 
cases which is well worth the many 
tribulations it (Continued on page 28) 
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Age is no advantage They do pucker, don’t they? 





The Family Works Together 








The children swarm around the outdoor workbench 


I can beat at croquet 





Dad gives Son a turn 


COMING NEXT MONTH—BRING ON YOUR PETS 
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Do You Teach Your 
Child to Pray? 


Gertrude Laws 


ANY ages ago—it is not known 
M how many—when man first be- 
gan to walk upright, he also began to 
notice all about him things which he 
did not understand. Having become 
man, he wanted things for himself, so 
he noticed those things which were of 
benefit to himself. There was no broth- 
erhood then, nor for ages afterward. 
Through the ages the sun may have 
first interested him, though he cursed 
the sun when it did not shine, when it 
did not warm him. But then, as now, 
certain individuals began to be more 
progressive than the others, and some 
bright fellow said, ‘““Why not ask this 
great creature in the sky to come 
oftener and stay longer?” That, or a 
similar occasion, was probably the 
origin of prayer. Other objects were 
prayed to, always asking, asking. As 
the objects increased, the asking in- 
creased. One might say this asking for 
more was the beginning of the dif- 
ference between the mental develop- 
ment of man and the beast. One can- 
not be sure about this, but it seems pos- 
sible. 

Some time after man had begun to 
take his neighbors’ goods less often, 
he began to give a kind of thanks to 
the sun and to other objects supposed 
to be helpful, and this was added to 
the asking. Thanks! But it took such 
a long time to develop! 

As men formed tribes, they became 
more determined to be superior, to 
have the most superior creature, ocean, 
tree, and, later, fire, for their very own. 
They were developing a higher point of 
acquisitiveness. Ages later, selected 
persons—witch doctors, medicine men 
—were trained to spend most of their 
time calling on whatever object they 
worshipped for help, and giving 
thanks. The medicine man developed 
into a leader—more ignorant than can 
be imagined—into a ruler; the ruler 
into a priest; the priest into legions 
and varieties of his kind, most of them 
helpful, many of them only seeking 
power. The climax of all the old civi- 
lizations which we know—old Egyp- 
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tian, Central American, Pheenician, 
Greek, Roman, the first European— 
with all their side colonizations, in- 


cluded some form of these teachings. 
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The asking, the thanking, and the 
thought and feeling attending them 
were often fine and beautiful. They 
gave aspiring humanity something to 
cling to. Such practice has persisted so 
long that it has become like an “in- 
stinct of the mind.” 


PRayver can’t be done away with, 
though its form has changed through- 
out the ages of human existence. When 
man ceases to have any desire to bet- 
ter himself, he will cease to pray, 
cease to give thanks. It is not known 
when the life becomes a soul in man, 
but the one who never prays—it is 
doubtful if there are many—has little 
soul development. 

One prays in many ways, and the 
particular (Continued on page 35) 
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ERE is an arbitrary ruling in 
most localities setting six years as 


the entrance age for the first grade. 
Many children have a mental age of 
Six, a year or so earlier; many do not 
reach it for some time after. Kinder- 
garten helps take up some of this slack. 
It helps round out the whole person- 
ality of the precocious ones while it 
builds up more background for the 
slower ones. There is, in kindergarten, 
of course, the supervised play, the 
habit training and initiative develop- 
ment that are a continuation of nurs- 
ery school technique. An intelligent, 
well-read mother can do much to sup- 
ply these needs if there is no kinder- 
garten in her neighborhood. If her 
child could not have nursery school, 
she probably has already thought and 
studied about the social needs of the 
preschool child and has done her best 
to meet them. But with these other, 
educational aims of the kindergarten, 
this informal preparation for formal 
reading, she is at a loss unless she has 
had technical training as a pre-primary 
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teacher. If she is 
familiar with mod- 
ern education she 
knows that reading sit 
will not be taught # 
to her child as it adel 
was taught to her; 

she knows that 

there is a definite, new system, and any 
effort she may make to prepare him 
for it may prove a handicap to him. 
Convinced that the kindergarten child 
has advantages in preparation for first 
grade, there seems nothing she can do 
about it for her child. Yet there is no 
obscure hocus-pocus to this educa- 
tional preparation that the child re- 
ceives in kindergarten. The definite 
educational goals set by pre-primary 
teachers are not unattainable by mere 
mothers, provided the mothers can 
learn what they are. These levels of 
achievement that must be reached be- 
fore the child is ready for reading in- 
struction have been formulated and ar- 
ticulated by the teaching profession 
until the phrases are in danger of be- 
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coming meaningless. Interpreted for 

interested mothers, they are capable of 

much good usage. 

The first of these is wide experience 
in the interests of children. The 
interests of children are univer- 
sal, but the ones commonly 
thought of in this connection are 
everyday things—pets, police- 
men, firemen, foods, trains, cars, 
shops, telephones, elevators, light 
switches. Talk with your child 
when he mentions these things. 
Take him back stage in the bak- 
ery, to railroad stations and 
piers. Teach him to use the tele- 
phone, and trace the itinerary of 
a letter to Grandmother. His own 

experiences are the background on 

which he will build his vicarious read- 
ing experiences. The ideas that come 
later with reading he will interpret in 
terms of these personal experiences. It 
cannot be emphasized too much that 
what is commonplace with adults is far 
from commonplace from a child’s point 
of view. So important does this stage 
seem to modern educators that in one 
progressive school an experimental 
first grade has had no reading instruc- 
tion. These children have had their 
time completely filled with projects and 
excursions, the aim of which has been 
to so broaden their horizons that read- 
ing, when it comes, will be greatly en- 
hanced by experience. Whether that 
experiment will prove significant re- 
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mains to be seen. But from the very 
fact of its trial in a reputable school 
system one may judge of the value of 
enriched experience as preparation for 
reading. Fill his life now with an 
abundance of ordinary things, and you 
give him the key to enriching it later 
with an abundance of less ordinary 
things. 

Reasonable facility in the use of 
ideas is the second of these tenets. With 
a little encouragement this will come 
as a natural sequel to item one. With 
experience comes talkativeness. Urge 
the child to tell Daddy all about the 
trip. Help him to formulate a story 
about the circus for Baby Sister. Chil- 
dren tell things surprisingly well. They 
seem to have an innate feeling for lit- 
erary form that is as surprising as it 
is delightful. Out of his own little life 
the child builds a private, personal lit- 
erature that is precious. 

The third of these fundamentals is 
sufficient command of simple English 
to enable the child to speak with ease. 
This proficiency may come naturally, 
or it may need encouragement. It is 
the most valid argument against baby 
talk. Patient correction of mistakes, 
medical investigation of physical 
Speech difficulties, and above all, care- 
ful, well-enunciated speech by the 
whole family are the parents’ contribu- 


tion of this important achievement. 

A relatively wide speaking vocabu- 
lary is the next goal. This again is a 
sequel to the enriched experience of 
the first objective. Mothers do well to 
study the stories they are reading their 
children with this enrichment of vo- 
cabulary in view. They should also 
watch for over-use of certain words 
and expressions, such as swell and o.k. 
Over-use of any word serves to lessen 
its meaning and deprive it of its pecul- 
iar, descriptive quality. 

Accuracy in pronunciation and enun- 
ciation is the next objective. Mechanics 
of language, pronunciation and enun- 
ciation are important, and they require 
more correction in school than should 
be necessary if parents were more 
careful. 

A genuine desire to read is the last 
of these educational aims of kinder- 
garten. The mother may have to cre- 
ate this, or her problem may be to 
stave it off. If a child approaches school 
age apparently unconscious of the de- 
sirability of knowing how to read there 
are ways to call this to his attention. 
When he asks you why you stop at an 
intersection, tell him that you read the 
sign that said STOP. When a letter 
comes, make some pretext to delay 
reading it until his curiosity is strained 
a bit. Occasionally break off reading to 
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him at an exciting point, and tinge 
your regret with the optimistic remark 
that when he’s been to school and 
learned to read he won't have to de- 
pend on you for stories. His lack of 
interest may not indicate any back- 
wardness. It is merely that the neces- 
sity has not yet become evident to him. 
It is undoubtedly easier to be read to 
than to go to the bother of learning 
what all those queer symbols mean. 
In this connection a warning against 
reading too much to the child is in 
order. Primary teachers often experi- 
ence a difficulty which they trace to 
too much or too advanced reading in 
the pre-primary years. Often parents 
who dutifully read to their children are 
bored by the material suitable to a 
four- or five-year-old, and introduce 
stories that would better come a little 
later. The result is that the simpler 
stories of the primers offer no incen- 
tive to the mastery of reading. It is 
sometimes necessary to ask these par- 
ents not to read to their children until 
they have brought their reading up to 
standard. With this in mind, mothers 
of kindergarten-age children should 
check on the amount and suitability 
of their children’s reading material. As 
for amount, needs vary, but remember 
that this is the age when experience is 
important. (Continued on page 31) 








, = National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, to which all of us who hope 
to abolish oppression occupation for 
children look for guidance, is still 
pleading for the ratification of the 
original amendment. This has already 
been acted upon favorably by twenty- 
eight states with only eight more nec- 
essary. Especial attention is called to 
children in tiff mining and to the 
shrimp-packing industry as examples 
of industries in which the employment 
of children since the abolishment of 
the industrial codes has increased 
alarmingly. This issue appears imme- 
diately before the observance of Child 
Labor Week when our studies will give 
us new courage in behalf of these less 
favored children. 


Making its first financial appeal to 
the general public, after thirty years 
of social betterment work, the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation of Boston 
announces today a campaign for a 
$25,000 fund to carry on its ‘“educa- 
tional services.” The Federation’s 
services, free to those who need its edu- 
cational help in temperance work, are 
used largely by leaders in schools and 
colleges, by authors, lecturers, and 
workers in the religious field, as well 
as by investigators, research workers 
and writers in the medical profession. 
This organization is at once sane and 
scientific and has been of vast help to 
all who have wanted scientific infor- 
mation. 

* . » 


Only those who have never seen, or 
who have been cut off from seeing, the 
beauties of the world can know what 
it means to these unfortunate ones to 
be able to read by Braille what we so 
lightly read by ordinary eye. We know 
a woman with generous soul who has 
learned the system simply in order to 
translate books for children, as her 
contribution to their joy. And now 
comes the splendid news that a special 
edition of the children’s magazine, 
Wee Wisdom, is to be issued in Braille. 
We congratulate this far-seeing editor 
and the little blind children who will 
love to read it. 


A grant of $135,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board for the three- 
year support of the activities of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation has been announced by George 
F. Zook, President of the American 
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Council on Education. With this grant, 
a clearing house of information and 
activity on visual problems, as they 
relate to general education, will be 
established. There is a constantly in- 
creasing demand for films to be used 
in connection with curricular subjects 
but great lack of information as to 
where they may be obtained or as to 
their character. This work, directed by 
Mr. Charles Hoban, will be of great 
value to education. 


Since the New York City election 
last fall, there has been much curiosity 
as to how the Proportional Represen- 
tation method of election is done. One 
of the latest volumes in the National 
Home Library Foundation is devoted 
entirely to this rather new form of 
selection, in which minority candidates 
have the same chance as the majority 
or established candidates. Many stu- 
dents of political science see this as 
the hope of democracy. The Educa- 
tional Press sends us this little volume 
for which we are grateful. 


Lydia Lion Roberts, in Making 
School Part of Home Life, analyzes 
with acumen the position of a parent- 
teacher father whom she makes ob- 
serve, “When the children were young 
we made school and all its interests a 
big part of our lives. Many an eve- 
ning I wanted to stay home and rest 
or read a good book, but if anything 
was going on at school I was there. I 
went to modern spelling bees, concerts, 
art evenings, lectures on everything 
from Apples to Zebras, dances—fancy 
and plain—Boy and Girl Scouts, any- 
thing that was given at the school 
where parents were welcomed. The 
boys knew that I knew everything the 
school was doing or planning to do and 
I knew their teachers and the principal 
by name and sight, at least. I did it 
because I thought it was part of my 
job as a father. It kept me alert and 
up-to-date with the youngsters. The 
boys could not ‘put anything over’ on 
me because I knew what was going 
on, and they liked it this way. It made 
us more congenial and comfortable to- 
gether and it was a mighty good back- 
ground for trust and confidence in each 
other.” 

“You could have more new clothes 
if you did not give so much of your 


‘time and strength to the school and 
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all its affairs,’ said a relative to qa 
young mother. 

“The school years are soon over,” 
replied the mother, ‘‘and I want to be 
part of them while I may. My children 
are away from me at least five hours 
every day, and really away in another 
world it seems, because school is so 
different from home life. I want to 
know all I can about that world. The 
school and the home are interdepen- 
dent, and a mother should help bring 
them closer, both working in harmony 
for the good of the child.” 


A timely and vitally interesting 
document has just come from the 
United States Government Printing 
office where copies can be obtained for 
a quarter of a dollar. It is written by 
Mr. Thacher Winslow on the basis of 
reports from the Labor Office as well 
as material in the files of the Youth 
Administration. We do a vast amount 
of speculation about young people; 
here we have documented material 
that may confirm our own impressions 
or greatly surprise us. Every one sin- 
cerely interested in the world youth 
movement will want to read this book. 


The National Congress and the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine 
owe a long debt of gratitude to the 
influence and generosity of a man who, 
more than anyone in the United States, 
perhaps, created a feeling for recrea- 
tion as a necessary part of the enrich- 
ment of life; Joseph Lee. His friends 
speak of him as whimsical, philosoph- 
ical, simple in his way of life and a 
philanthropist. He, himself, said that 
after all, even the Standpatters were 
not mean enough to call him an up- 
lifter, a title which he detested. One 
title which most of us knew him by 
and which he never could have ob- 
jected to was “Father of the Play- 
ground Movement of America” and 
that is as we in the parent-teacher 
movement remember most affection- 
ately his work. He was a rare soul, a 
generous friend, a lover of little chil- 
dren everywhere. We are glad to add 
our word of appreciation for the 
beauty of this soul who passed into the 
higher life last summer. . . . The De- 
cember number of Recreation is de- 
voted to the life and work as well as 
the appreciation of Joseph Lee. 
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ACTS have their own way of un- 
St cowoctogy themselves. They must 
be met square on. To attempt to evade 
them is common sport, and even in 
handling facts and figures our emo- 
tional make-up is likely to lead to un- 
evenness because of different emphasis. 

In discussing a topic as important to 
every phase of the motion picture busi- 
ness as compulsory block-booking and 
the companion practice of blind-selling, 
one of the difficulties in fact handling 
is to take into account all of the facts 
that are important and to exercise due 
caution in coming to final conclusions. 

When movies were very young most 
people were too curious about the new 
form of entertainment to be critical. 
Producers during that developmental 
period worked out a plan of complete 
program service which not only pro- 
vided exhibitors films for their semi- 
weekly or weekly picture shows, but 
assured outlets for the entire produc- 
tion of the studios. 

Nearly everything about the indus- 
try has changed since those early days. 
It has become a major business opera- 
tion and a major human responsibility. 
In its rapid growth, exuberance, ex- 
aggeration, abuse and damage have 
gone alongside of entertainment, art 
and education. Financial investment 
has increased inordinately; production 
and distribution have been extended to 
include exhibition in many locations; 
controls have been tightened corre- 
spondingly. There has been constant 
vacillation and continual change in 
production programs. While there have 


Who Should Select 


been idealists and enthusiasts and 
great leaders associated with the mo- 
tion picture industry, its essential con- 
trol has remained with interests that 
have measured success by quick box 
office returns. 

The commercial aspects of public 
entertainment in a swiftly moving de- 
mocracy are most difficult of solution. 
We always seem to have to pass 
through a turbulent and unsatisfactory 
period in adapting new inventions into 
American life. That seems to have 
been particularly true with the motion 
picture which has developed so fast in 
our very midst that we feel like Lilli- 
putians when we seek to understand, 
guide, and perhaps regulate its activ- 
ities. There are certain fundamental 
commercial abuses such as compulsory 
block-booking that need to be elimi- 
nated before we can even get an hon- 
est start on the real question of social 
values. 


SIGNIFICANT facts are revealed by 
Nelson L. Green, Editor of Educational 
Screen, in a study of the service of 
evaluating theatrical films which has 
been carried regularly in that maga- 
zine for more than ten years. Of the 
353 films rated “excellent,” 45 per cent 
were box office successes, while of the 
1,392 rated “poor” only 8 per cent 
were money-makers. That the public 
wanted the best; and that the best 
made the most money ought to indi- 
cate to every producer the futility of 
mediocre productions. 

Comparison of totals seems even 
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Amertiea’s Movies? 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 
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more important. By means of the take- 
all-or-none system of selling, defend- 
ed by the producers and distributors, 
nearly four times as many poor pic- 
tures have been forced upon the public 
as those classified as excellent. Surely 
there is sound reason to challenge a 
practice that guarantees a dumping 
ground for mediocre pictures at the 
rate of four to one, particularly when 
eminent producers and directors say 
quite frankly that they are deliber- 
ately produced as “B” and “C” pic- 
tures. 


W HEN we go or send our children to 
the movies for entertainment we have 
a right to ask for good movies, what- 
ever the type—comedy, drama, farce, 
musical, mystery, satire, western, ad- 
venture, travel, animated cartoon— 
feature or short as the case may be. 
And good does not imply all super- 
spectacles, or production costs of fabu- 
lous sums. 

There have been some highly com- 
mendable films, particularly since 1934, 
and a good number of quite acceptable 
quality. There have been too many 
shoddy, stupid, and commonplace pic- 
tures which the movie-going public in 
most small towns and neighborhood 
theaters has had to accept with the 
good under the prevailing system of 
exhibitor contracts. It has been pos- 
sible to hedge cancellation privileges 
with enough provisions to make their 
utilization difficult if not entirely re- 
stricted in too many cases. 

The elimina- (Continued on page 29) 








THE FAMILY HABITS OF WORK 


(Continued from page 11) 


bitually postpones the work of the 
day until late in the afternoon, the 
child may come to believe that this 
lazy way of doing things is right. He 
may come to do all the easy things 
first, postponing the hard ones in the 
hope that possibly he may not have 
to do them at all. Everyone is familiar 
with high school and college students 
whose studying is carried on pre- 
cisely according to this plan. If, how- 
ever, there is a sense of simple hon- 
esty and acceptance in doing the 
work of the day and the week, the child 
almost unconsciously will absorb this 
spirit. We have all seen children sturd- 
ily and cheerfully performing their 
chores without conflict and without 
mental reservation. They are accus- 
tomed to doing things this way, and 
they like it. 

Frequently this will be found to be 
the family habit. In some cases the 
habit is spread over whole areas or 
groups of people. No one can pass 
through a spick-and-span New England 
village without feeling that within the 
homes, as in the village, things are 
being done right and at the right time. 
A visit to these homes will substantiate 
this. 

But would not this mean a rather 
stern discipline for the young child? 








Why expect him at such a tender age 
to be guided by what may be only an 
overgrown sense of the fitness of 
things? This of course is the real situa- 
tion. How can one steer between a 
false sense of cleanliness, which some- 
times becomes abnormal, and an un- 
tidiness which detracts from the home 
as a center of comfort, refreshment 
and stimulation ? 

We have no objective standard on 
such things, but one can detect a good 
deal from the general atmosphere. If 





LULLABY 


by Nanita M. Balcom 


Come, come, my Apple Blossom, 
Come, come, my Evening Star, 
For the tiny baby linnet 
Is at rest this very minute. 
Close thy eyes and dream afar. 


Come, come, my Falling Snow-F lake, 
Come, come, my Breath of Rose. 
Hold fast thy baby fingers 
In mine while daylight lingers, 
Till day the dusk doth close. 


Come, come, my Flitting Firefly, 
Come, come, my Rainbow’s Gold. 
For the cat-bird’s done with cry- 
ing 
The pines have ceased their sigh- 
ing, 
And the West Wind’s tale is told. 


Come, come, my Blue Horizon, 
Come, come, my Heart’s Beat best. 
In my arms thy body live 
Softly breathes, and in the hive 
The drowsy bees have droned to 
rest. 





the children have a room of their own 
or adequate play space inside and out, 
one need not feel that the place is lit- 
tered up because, during their long 
play periods, they have their stuff 
scattered about. All this is to the good. 
Children like to play freely, using their 
imaginations to the utmost. Still the 
same toys, vehicles and equipment 
which served so usefully in elaborate 
solitary or group play serve no pur- 
pose when left straggling about the 
lot or rusting in the rain. The use of 
toys implies a feeling for them, a cer- 
tain minimum of protection. 

And more can be said for books, 
furniture and household equipment. 
The fine vase on the piano simply is 
not a toy. It is something else, and 
must be so regarded. The child can 
really understand such things amaz- 











ingly well if the mother or father will 
take the time to explain. He can un- 
derstand too that the work involved 
in taking care of his own toys and ma- 
terials is well spent. His things last 
longer, work better and on the whole 
are more highly regarded if he looks 
after them. 

When we come to the more delicate 
and expensive things, such as pets, 
fine books, phonographs and mechani- 
cal devices, the principle still holds. 
The child is about ready for them when 
he can accept at least a limited amount 
of responsibility for their appropriate 
use and care. 

All that I have said thus far sim- 
ply regards work in the child’s world 
as an adjunct of his play, or perhaps 
as something so completely linked with 
his play that he cannot tell where one 
begins and the other leaves off. 

There are other things the child can 
learn about work which do not lie so 
directly within parental bounds. One 
is the dignity of work. Work is impor- 
tant because the world cannot go on 
without it. Nothing ever happens by 
itself. The world simply could not be 
what it is without work. While every- 
body admits this unconsciously, some 
parents may feel that work is essen- 
tially drudgery, something to be avoid- 
ed, perhaps something to be ashamed 
of. Very early such parents will begin 
to instill in their children queer voca- 
tional ideas. They are the ones who 
will pooh-pooh the child’s first inter- 
ests in becoming a policeman, a loco- 
motive engineer or a garage mechanic. 
They get the idea that the only im- 
portant work is the kind done by 
‘“white-collared people.’ The fact that 
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the duties in the home customarily in- | 
yolve much manual labor does not seem | 
to occur to them. Long before they 
know what the child’s real interests or 
capacities are, such parents are likely | 
to instill in the child not only a dis- | 
satisfaction with manual work, but | 
with any work at all. 

It is important, then, for parents to 
regard all useful work as decent and | 
dignified, as something which one | 
must learn to do with skill and satis- | 
faction. That money is earned in this 
way is, in a sense, a by-product. Even 
if no money were earned, one would 
nave to exchange his goods and ser- | 
vices with those of others. The essen- 
tial protections and comforts of life 
can come only through such coopera- 
tive work. This is what really knits a 
society together, overriding differences 
of race, culture and religion. 

Leisure and recreation have little 
meaning except when placed against 
a background of work. If all is leisure, 
then its very essence is lost. And it 
can be lost by the mother in the home 
who avoids all responsibilities as well 
as by a husband who refuses to work. 
It is not a popular thing to say (it 
would be hard to prove) that within 
our modern homes there are many 
wives who do very little of the work 
of the world. Some of them will not 
accept the slightest responsibility for 
the care or understanding of their own 
children. Others fail to have children 
at all, since child-bearing in itself may 
lead them into further responsibility. 

The child’s first serious work is 
likely to be in school. If his father re- 
gards work as something to be got 
over with, and his mother as a bore- 
some necessity, the child’s school work 
may appear uninteresting and unre- 
warding. But a child who regards work 
as something of a privilege, something 
to be done well, something of worth, 
may be expected to do his best, wheth- 
er at home or at school. And the child 
who does his best in these early ages 
is likely to have little trouble with vo- 
cational or professional adjustment 
later on. What he gains after years of 
this realistic practice is not to be lost. 


In short, the earliest contacts of the 
child with work in the home are not 
to be disregarded. They are important, 
and they may even be crucial. In the 
work of the parents, and in their fun- 
damental attitudes toward it, will be 
found a first push for good or bad upon 
the economic and vocational life of the 
child. Whoever is happy in his work, 
whether as child or adult, will find that 
this great center of satisfaction will 
serve to nourish other areas of growth 
and personality. 

Work well done in the early home 
and school surroundings may lead to 
a Serenity and self-reliance not to be 
gained in any other way. 
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For Mother deals with COLDS the modern direct way 
... with specialized medication 





FTER ALL, it is plain common sense to 
fight the miserable symptoms of a cold 

not only promptly—when you feel them— 
but also direct—where you feel them. In 
dealing with different types and stages of 
colds, so much depends on the proper use 
at the proper time of specialized medication. 


When Colds At the Set senning 
sneeze or sniffle, or the 

THREATEN slightest irritation in 
i the nose—quick!—put 
a few drops of Vicks 


4 a ge VA-TRO-NOL upeach 
7) nostril. 


VA-TRO-NOL is specialized medication 
for the nose and upper throat, where 3 
out of 4 colds start. It aids Nature’s own 
first line of defense against colds. Used 
in time, it helps to prevent many colds— 
or to throw off head colds in their early 
stages. 


Clears Stuffed-Up Heads. Even when 
your head is all clogged up from a cold, 
Va-tro-nol brings comforting relief. It 
clears away clogging mucus, reduces 
swollen membranes, and helps keep sinuses 
open. It lets you breathe again. 


And Va-tro-nol is so convenient, so easy 
to use—at home or at work. Keep it handy 
—use it early, 


If first signs have 
been neglected —or a 
cold strikes without 


if a Cold 
STRIKES 


is warning—use Vicks 


VAPORUB, the safe, 
external treatment. 
Just massage it on 
throat, chest, and back 





at bedtime. No “‘dosing’”’—no stomach up- 
sets. Best of all, no long waiting for relief 
to begin. For VAPORUB attacks the dis- 
tressing symptoms direct—right where you 
feel them. It acts direct through the skin 
like a poultice, and direct on the irritated 
air-passages with its medicated vapors. 


This double action loosens phlegm—re- 
lieves irritation and coughing—helps break 
local congestion. 


Relieves While You Sleep. Long after 
restful sleep comes, VapoRub keeps right 
on working. And often, by morning the 
worst of the cold is over. 


Proved in Clinical Tests — 
Among 17,353 People 


Both Va-tro-nol and VapoRub have been 
doubly proved for you—by everyday use in 
millions of homes, and by one of the largest 
series of clinical tests ever made on colds. 
For full details see the special folder— 
“Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds” 
—which comes in each Vicks package. 


VICKS 


VA-TRO-NOL | VAPORUB 


Used at the first Just rubbed on the 
warning sneeze or throat, chest, and 










sniffle back 
Helps Helps 
PREVENT eet END a cold 
many colds sooner 
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MILLION VICK AIDS USED YEARLY FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS 
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EDUCATION FOR SPIRITUAL VALUES 


(Continued from page 7) 


haps the taxi is too crowd- 

ed to bring them. What can First 

Grade do about it?” A child re- 

plied, ‘I can take two on my sled.” 

Another child said, “Mine is a big 

one.” Still another said, “I can 

take three.” Someone said, “Mine 
is a little sled, but I will let some- 
one take a turn.” Later on in the 
day we went out to see what ac- 
tually happened. All were having 
turns and there was no friction. 

The next day at lunch the teacher 

said, “Yesterday you did remem- 

ber to take your friends on your 
sleds. Everybody was having fun.” 

A group of day schools states their 
effort to provide for spiritual growth 
in these words:* 

The Schools endeavor to create 
an environment in which tolerance, 
courtesy, kindness and _ under- 
standing are integral parts of the 
activities. We hope that from right 
relationships with their group the 
children’s interests will spread and 
grow until they will begin to sense 
the “oneness of all humanity.” We 
give definite stimulus to building 
appreciation and understanding of 
the mutual contributions of differ- 
ent races, creeds, cultures and so- 
cial and economic classes. 

We must not be surprised if as chil- 
dren develop in spiritual insight, their 
social disciplines and their standards 
of justice and compassion offer a sharp 
challenge to their easy-going and more 
conformist elders. 

What is the place of religion and re- 
ligious tradition in education for 
spiritual values? Surely we must not 
evade this important question. Some- 
times there seems to be a conspiracy of 
silence in regard to the place of re- 
ligion in education. Yet the purpose of 
the founding fathers of our republic is 
quite clear. The United States was to 
provide conditions for genuine religious 
freedom. Different faiths were allowed 
to flourish and were to be given the 
same measure of support and protec- 
tion. No one religion was to be taught. 
Non-religious individuals, special sects, 
and groups of secular idealists were to 
have the same freedom as those who 
stood in the well-known religious tra- 
ditions. 

Religion cannot be taught in state 
schools. But this does not mean that 
public schools are against religion. 
Where the religious forces of a com- 
munity can act together some co- 
operation with the public school is 
possible. In one community the three 
neighborhood churches—Roman Cath- 
olic, Episcopalian, and “Community” 


*Religious Education in Friends Day Schools. 
p. 2. 


—sent a joint letter to all the public 
school teachers in the fall, welcoming 
them into the community and offering 
cooperation. In some communities 
week day religious education is going 
on in time “released” by the public 
school. In a few places these classes 
are held in the public school buildings. 
Perhaps the best sort of cooperation is 
unofficial and through the children 
themselves, both school and church 
welcoming the building up of spiritual 
values in children’s experiences, and 
recognizing the possibilities of re- 





FORMULA 


Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Love knows no yesterday and no to- 
morrow; 
Today is his, he wills not otherwise. 
The golden Now that has no place for 
sorrow 
Shines like a beacon in his tender 
eyes. 
So let Love walk as freely as the wind, 
Run in his sandalled flight, wings 
on his feet: 
To far horizons willfully he is blind, 
Hearing no pulse of time’s relentless 
beat. 
Let Love have his day without a clock, 
His splendid hour with no dial on the 
green, 
His welcoming door without a fitted 
lock, 
His sunny corner where no shadows 
lean: 
And ask him not the hour, nor how 
high 
The sun mounts on his terraced 
stretch of sky! 





ligious fellowship to strengthen and 
sustain personality. 

That religion can reinforce spiritual 
values in every day life and that it can 
itself offer unique experience of worth 
to children as well as grown people is 
illustrated in two statements coming 
from children themselves. The first is 
a statement of purpose used after 
much discussion by a group of high 
school boys and girls at their gradua- 
tion service in Sunday School. It is 
this— 


MY PURPOSE 


As a follower of Jesus Christ, 
and believing in the fellowship of 
worship and service for the ac- 





complishment of the will of God, 
I have set before myself these pur- 
poses: 

I will place the common good 
above my personal desires. 

I will keep my body and my 
mind fit to do my work, to enjoy 
life at its best, and to give life and 
joy to others. 

I will deal justly with all men. 

I will not use another person to his 
hurt, but will give to all with 
whom I meet the consideration I 
desire for myself. 

I will let no barriers divide me 
from my fellow men; I will resist 
greed and oppression; and will 
take my part in the furtherance of 
justice and good will in all the 
earth. 

I will seek by study and prayer 
the laws of life and duty, forgive- 
ness for my failures, and increas- 
ing mastery of myself. 

For I put my trust in God, I 
seek the adventure of faith, and 
believe in the unfailing power of 
love. 

The next statement is in the form of 
a poem. It was the joint work of a 
group of primary children who had 
been thinking about ways to come in 
touch with God. It unites many of the 
spiritual values that have been dis- 
cussed here—in mental health, crea- 
tive expressions, character education 
—into a spiritual unity associated with 
the nature and activity of God. 


WHERE SHALL WE FIND GOD?+* 


God is in all beautiful things. 

We can go out in the woods and find 
him 

If we will rest and be quiet and think; 

And if we are lonely and sad, 

He will fill us with joy. 


And God is nearer than this. 

We can go into our homes and find him 

Where fathers and mothers are work- 
ing 

To care for their children. 


And God is in cities and towns. 

We can go into the streets and find 
him, 

Where people are helping each other, 

Helping lost children and finding them 
homes, 

Nursing sick sailors on hospital boats. 

God's love is in people. 


God is in us, making us helpful, 
Giving us strength to be kind and do 
right. 


God is a Spirit, a Spirit of love, 
A Spirit of truth, of kindness, of joy. 
Wherever these are, 

We find God. 


a Jeanette E.: As Children Worship. p. 
6. 
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TEMPER TANTRUM 
CONTROL 


(Continued from page 9) 


either petted or paddled, then isolation 
is best. If these emotional storms are 
unnoticed they will not continue for 
jong. The child should be put in a quiet 
room and the door firmly closed. That 
door may be yanked open and a small 
tornado in the form of a child hur! it- 
self out. AS many times as this hap- 
pens he is to be put back in the room 
and the door closed. Each time he is 
to hear the same thing, “When you 
are ready to play quietly you may 
come out and stay,” or words to that 
effect. The door should never be locked 
or held. When he learns that he may 
open that door and walk out of his own 
volition when he has controlled his 
anger, and that when he comes out he 
is received and the whole incident for- 
gotten, he has made a large and a vital 
step in attaining self control and self 
confidence. This will not happen the 
first, second or third time, perhaps not 
the tenth time, but it will happen 
eventually if the adult is patient and 
persistent, and does not vary his treat- 
ment one bit at any time. The time 


spent in this business of re-education | 


will be time well spent. All education 
takes time, and re-education takes still 
more time. 

When the child begins to show signs 
of frequent and unusual spells of irri- 
tation, provide for a short rest period. 


Maybe he will sleep a little while if he | 


is placed on a rug or cot in a comfort- 
able spot. If he does not sleep he can 
relax for a brief time and weariness 
and tension will be relieved. It may be 
necessary to leave the living room un- 
dusted and sit down with him for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes to look at a 
picture book or talk about the new 
baby kittens. It is a wise mother who 
realizes that her child’s emotional sta- 
bility is more important than a neat 
living room. 

Should the child have a slight cold, 
a draining ear, or some other similar 
physical condition, naturally he will 
feel a bit badly and very minor things 
will be extremely irritating. Keep pro- 
vocative incidents and anger stimula- 
tions at a minimum. Fail to see many 


things that might merit discipline ordi- | 


narily. Exert rare patience, and treat 
the cause—not the result. That is, get 
rid of the cold, the earache, or what- 
ever may be the disturbing agent, and 
give the child an even chance to help 
himself, in the business of control. 
The learning of these fundamental 


facts is dependent upon the attitude | 


and the intelligence of the adults with 
whom the child is associated. Self con- 


trol in the parent is apt to be the best | 


guarantee of self control in the child. 
For reference material on this sub- 
ject, see the Bulletin Board. 











Wether! 


You can SEE the difference 
Ralston makes! 


Ojcen all a slightly under-par youngster needs is the 
help that Ralston Wheat Cereal gives so abundantly. Made from 
premium wheat—Nature’s richest cereal grain—Ralston con- 
tains the body-building nourishment that growing children 
need. More important, it is double rich in appetite-stimulating 
vitamin B which doctors say all children must have. Each serv- 
ing of Ralston contains as much vitamin B as a quart of milk. 
For your child’s sake, serve this golden brown cereal every morn- 
ing. Tempting, delicious, it’s the hot cereal children love to eat. 


Ralston requires only 5 minutes cooking 
Because we know, mother, how very busy you are 
in those hurried minutes before breakfast, we have 
made Ralston Wheat Cereal extra fine so that it 
cooks completely while you set the breakfast table. 

As quickly and easily as you boil a pot of coffee, 
you can prepare this hot wheat cereal which tastes 
so good and is so good for your children. 

Five minutes over an open flame—and Ralston is 
thoroughly cooked, readily digestible. 


TUNE IN TOM MIX RADIO PROGRAM every Monday 


through Friday inclusive, 5:45 to 6:00 pm, NBC Blue 
Network, WMAQ, Chicago and WIRE, Indianapolis 


RALSTON ¢ 


WHEAT CEREAL 


THE HOT CEREAL CHILDREN LOVE TO EAT 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
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bo YOU KNOW YOUR 
NURSERY CLASSICS? 
by 
Mildred Skillings 
Who said: 

1. “Dog, dog, bite pig, 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight!” 

2. ‘And my white table-cloth—oh, my 
clean white table-cloth! What can 
have been done to it?” 

3.“‘Let me fly—Mother, let me fly 


away.” 
4. “Off with her head!” 
5. “Wolf, wolf!” 


6. “Vantage number one! You couldn’t 
have done that with a mere-smear 
nose.” 

. “Somebody has been in my bed and 
here she is!” 

8. “I’ve just rolled away from seven 
hungry children, a mother, a father, 
and I'll roll away from you.” 

9.“Isn’t it funny how a bear likes 

honey ? 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! I wonder why 
he does?” 

10. “They almost devour me with kiss- 

es, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingden 
In his Mouse-Tower on _ the 
Rhine.” 
11. ‘““‘To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 

12. “Now, my dears, you may go into 
the fields or down the lane, but don’t 
go into Mr. McGregor’s garden.” 

13. ‘What is this I feel inside me, 

Rattling hard against my bones; 

How could such a thing betide me? 

They were kids and now they’re 
stones.” 

14. “I searcely closed my eyes all night 
long. Goodness knows what was in 
my bed. I lay upon something hard, 
so that I am black and blue all 
over.” 

15. “Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an English- 
man; 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
T’ll grind his bones to make my 
bread.” 
16. ‘But when mother tells me, ‘don’t,’ 
Then of course I really won't.” 

17. “Oh, please! Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me 
up, and I’ll give you my beautiful 
little red coat.” 

18. “Show me first your penny.” 

19. “You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 
And a sphere.” 

20. “Did you find the best thing in the 
world ?—It is being happy with the 
things you have and not wanting 
things which someone else has. And 
it is called Contentment.” 

(Turn to page 44 for the answers.) 
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THIS HOUSE LOOKS SO FRUMPY! 


(Continued from page 14) 


child accepts his family and home as 
he accepts bread and milk and sun- 
shine. He takes it for granted that his 
home and parents are right. But as 
mental powers develop, as powers of 
criticism and evaluation arise, as a 
child sees more of the world outside 
his home, and finds that there are a 
great many attractions in the very dif- 
ferent ways and manners and posses- 
sions of other people, it is quite natural 
that he should be, temporarily, over- 
harsh in his judgments about his home 
and family. 

A woman of Mary’s age is really for- 
tunate in having a daughter who criti- 
cises her clothes, and keeps her up-to- 
date in such matters as length of 
skirts and style of coiffure. As for the 
house, it won’t do any harm for Molly 
to be encouraged to fix it up as much 
as she can, to suit herself. If she has 
a passion for rearranging the furni- 
ture or pictures, for clearing the tables 
and shelves of every ornament, it may 


make her feel better to do it—and it 
may actually improve the room. 
Perhaps Molly and her mother can 
read together a good book on interior 
decorating, and get some interesting 
new ideas as to freshening up the 
house without great expense. Molly 
should certainly have free play in her 
own room, and be allowed to experi- 
ment there to her heart’s content. 
Adolescence is a time at which 
cracks begin to appear so easily in the 
harmonious relations between parents 
and children, cracks that can widen 
into rifts that are both deep and per- 
manent. There must always be, of 
course, a gap between two generations, 
But in homes where tolerance and un- 
derstanding are the aim of the parents, 
both for themselves and in the habit- 
training of their children, that gap. is 
often bridged with firm, unbreakable 
strands of humor and common-sense. 
For further reference material on 
this subject, see the Bulletin Board. 


SEEING CLEARLY WITH THE CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 17) 


survives? The examples children find 
in their homes, the attitudes of mind 
they assume from their upbringing 
will be the answer. Do you discuss the 
reasons why some husbands and wives 
find it impossible to stay together? Do 
you explain that marriage should be a 
compromise, a give-and-take proposi- 
tion, as almost everything in life is? 
That some people are too selfish to give 
happiness to others when it might cur- 
tail some of their own foolish pleas- 
ures? Be frank, but be sure you give 
them an honest, fair picture. 

And now, as to one’s philosophy of 
life. Are parents fair and open-hearted 
on this subject? Do they give reasons 
for their beliefs and not simple eva- 
sions for embarrassing questions? Re- 
ligion embodies more than mere 
church-going. It is the beautiful, in- 
spirational side of our lives. It is, per- 
haps, the most controversial subject 
there is for it is based on belief and 
not on actual scientific knowledge. It 
is difficult to explain to children for 
the terms dealt in must necessarily be 
abstract, and abstractions are hard 
for children to understand. 

Whether you believe God is a per- 
son, or a personification of Good, or 
an expression of nature, or whether 
you do not believe in a God at all, you 
can still talk religion openly with your 
children. It is the way we live and our 
attitude toward life in general. It is 
our understanding of and tolerance 
toward others, our appreciation and 
belief in ultimate good. 

In the minds of some parents it has 
become smart of late years to de- 


nounce God, to live wholly for one- 
self in the belief that God and his 
virtues never gave any satisfaction 
except to an illusory man-created soul. 
If that is the way you live you will 
have much to explain to your children; 
the mysteries of the trees, why the 
birds fly north each year, how babies 
grow, how the bees make honey, the 
work system of the ants, the unfold- 
ing of a flower, the kindness of peo- 
ple. It is not the sect one believes in, 
but daily living that counts. One who 
calls himself an unbeliever may be 
the kindest of men. A religious fanatic 
might save his own soul but damn 
everyone else’s. Point these things out 
to your children. Admit the examples 
of injustice that the children will cite; 
the wrongs that seem to go unpun- 
ished. Face frankly with them the 
horrors of war, the unfair division of 
talents and money, the myths of 
Santa Claus and the Easter Bunny, 
the wickedness of thieving and mur- 
dering, the habits of smoking and 
drinking, the prevalence of sit-down 
strikes, but do not forget to face with 
equal candor the possibility for good in 
the world. Children’s eyes must be 
opened to all things, good and bad, in 
order for them to steer a straight 
course in the world. It behooves us as 
parents to see that their vision is kept 
fearless and bright, a conveyance 
whereby truth and integrity may enter 
their open minds and help in making 
them men and women of strength and 
character. 

For further reference material on 
this subject, see the Bulletin Board. 
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WHO SHOULD SELECT | 
AMERICA’S MOVIES? 
































it (Continued from page 23) 
tion of compulsory block-booking will 
an not automatically provide socially de- 
ior sirable pictures at every neighborhood 
ing | theater. Constant effort and steady 
the support will be needed from all of the 
lly community groups and individuals 
her genuinely interested in worthwhile 
eri- movie programs for children and for 
adults. “Now let me see—I ought to be able to 
ich The substitution of selective block- | open this somehow. It’s all done up with 
the pooking for compulsory block-booking | one of those Welded Wire Seals. But you 
nts will eliminate what has come to be a | just watch—I’ll make short work 
den stock alibi or a signal to call out all of that!” 
er of the defenses of the organized in- 
of dustry, and will make each link in the 
me. chain from picture producer to theater 
Un patron carry his own responsibility for 
nts, the pictures which make up the aver- 
bit- | age program. 
ind Support of local public opinion is of 
able major importance. Does it need to be 
nse. assisted by legislation or can good 
on rather than shoddy pictures be assured 
ard. in some other way? The whole matter, 
I believe, comes down to the question: 
Is it possible to have regularly good, 
average motion picture programs in 
every community that wants them 
one- without legislation to control abuses 
his that both exist and persist? Up to the | “What did I grow these teeth for anyway? “Whew! What a tough job this turned out to 
tion present time, only one answer has been | V'll have this cap off in ajiffy. Won't Mummy be! No wonder nasty old germs can't get into 
sal possible: It is not! . os when she sees what I can do! my milk when it bas a cap as tight as this 
i ope she doesn’t catch me before I’m finished” one! Mummy! Mummy! Come openthisbottle: { 
ren: We meet here, as often before, the | MOTHER... it’s easy for you to open the Welded Wire Seal. But nobody else can : 
the question: Will an yore! er anendonn | tamper with it without your knowledge. And because the pouring lip is completely i 
bies sincere and vital criticism by doing its | nn ys Si ie cnanaiasier maneenenll hank eenishiindl f, lad H 
ren Senimergery, with some loss of blood | covered, the mi 'P yp aga con amina ion from germ-laden ' 
ld. perhaps, or is the sense of gain so | dust, dirt or water. Insist upon the Standard Welded Wire Hood Seal—and be 
non powerful that only outsiders through | SUt¢ your children’s milk comes to you as rich and pure as when it left the dairy! i 
3 in, pressure on legislators can perform : . . ; 
who the operation? Quibbling and juggling | PRUE tele): 2. ITS EASY TO OPEN 3. IT’S SANITARY 
r be figures can make black look gray or a7 2 i 
1atic even white on paper, but cannot pro- | 
amn duce the results desired by the public. | i 
; out Some form of grading pictures as to } 
ples quality, suitability to juvenile audi- | 
cite; ences, etc., should be developed by the Z 
pun- producers and backed by them just as H ’ 
the are other products which are put on ; cS > 
m of national sale. When this is done more = ta 
: of definitely than it is now, the exhibitor | 7 i = , 
nny, can know just what type of goods he | A Welded Wire Seal locks out The Welded Wire is a modern With the Welded Wire Hood 
mur- may purchase or lease and so inform germ-laden dirt, dust and safeguard, drawn tightly around Seal, the bottle’s entire rim—over 
‘ other contamination and locks the neck of the milk bottle. To = which the milk pours—is kept 
and the public. in the dairy-purity of the milk remove it, you simply pull down sterile fresh. And you are always 
lown It is simply intolerable to allow a | {eftat your door every morning. the free length of the wire. the very first to break the seal. 
with condition to continue in the motion pic- 
od in tures similar to that which would exist 
t be if a woman went to the market to buy | Boge. ¥) 8:F- 9-89) 
d, in twelve fresh eggs, only to be told, “You 
right may have four good fresh eggs, but 
1s as you are compelled to buy four half bad 
kept and four suspicious or definitely bad 
rance eggs to make out the dozen.” 
enter Plausibility of exposition can in no You deserve the Standard Welded ~ ba HOOD SEAL 
king way change the basic facts. They will Gut dees Gas num " 
1 and eventually control. Why not hurry up Or cas een Ee 
the process ? ton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
ul on For further reference material see ae < LA 
oard. Books for Parents, paye 44. ‘The National Trade Mark of Better Milk and Cream 
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CHOOSING THE SUMMER CAMP 


(Continued from page 13) 


important aspect of a camp is its 
location. Even though the program 
may be limited if the location is good 
that in itself provides interest, beauty 
and challenge. Whether you will choose 
a camp in the mountains or at the 
shore depends partly on your home 
surroundings, partly on family inter- 
ests, largely on the relative values to 
your child of the different kinds of 
programs offered by camps in differ- 
ent localities. River and seashore 
camps are harder to safeguard than 
camps on lakes, because of the lack of 
definite boundaries for boating and 
swimming. Ocean camps, however, of- 
fer a relaxation that is more beneficial 
for some children than a stimulating 
mountain environment. 

Whatever the location it should pro- 
vide in its program opportunities to 
build up appreciations of beauty. The 
tendency in organized camps is more 
and more to explore, to go afield, to en- 
joy beauty for its own sake where it 
grows, not to try to bring it all into 
the comparatively little space of camp 
land. We no longer make collections in 
camp museums; we develop nature 
trails through the woods. If the coun- 
try around the camp is worth explor- 
ing I should feel that my child were 
cheated if he or she did not have an 
opportunity to explore it under safe 
and interesting conditions. 

Many parents and camp directors 
would, I feel sure, put food ahead of 
environment. I grant that their impor- 
tance is nearly equal but I would rather 
have my child live for eight weeks on a 
less well-balanced diet and learn to 
feast his soul on beauty than to have 
perfect meals and live only for his eat- 
ing! But whether a camp be expensive 
or not, whether it be large or small, 
wholesome, well-balanced meals are 
essential to the camper’s happiness. It 
is also possible, in larger camps to cut 
the food allowance to about 42c a day 
and not skimp on good food—but if 
your camp is spending less than that 
on food, look out! Johnny is probably 
not having fresh vegetables and fruit, 
nor his quart of milk, daily. You have 
a right to know something of the 
camp’s food budget, and the directors 
of the best camps are glad to talk this 
over with you. 

It goes without saying that in these 
enlightened days we have learned to do 
with a minimum of competition in our 
camp and school programs. The pro- 
gram that depends on beating the oth- 
er fellow, whether in swimming meets 
or tent neatness is a weak program. 
The strain of competition is detrimen- 
tal to the high strung, conscientious 
child, and the spirit of it is building in 
him an unworthy attitude. His success 
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in life depends far more on his ability 
to cooperate without visible reward 
than it does on ruthless competition, 
and the best camps, the happiest 
camps, the most smoothly running 
camps have very little competition of 
any sort, and very few awards, “camp 
letters” and such! Things are done for 
fun, to acquire skills, to beat one’s own 
past record and to help the other fel- 
low. 

In choosing the camp that offers the 
program best adapted to your child 
weigh carefully the two questions: 
does it offer some things he can do 
acceptably well so that he may gain 





SUNDAY WAS A 
LOVELY DAY 


a} HEN you were four years old, 
you started going to church with 
your Father and Mother. You sat in 
the corner of the pew and kept very 
quiet. You had a bag of animal 
crackers and a pad and pencil. Great- 
Aunt did not approve; church, she 
said, was not the place for cracker- 
crunching nor paper-scribbling. As 
you grew older you sat as primly as 
your elders and did not shame Great- 
Aunt. 

When you were six years old, your 
Mother had a large class of young 
girls—girls enough older than your- 
self to be very much admired and 
looked up to, and every Sunday one 
of them went home to dinner with 
you. They took turns. On Sundays, 
you always had chicken and ice cream 
for dinner. The chicken was roasted 
or fried or there was a big chicken 
pie with delicious gravy. You had 
vanilla or chocolate or lemon ice 
cream or sometimes in summer, 
peaches squashed all through it. In 
the afternoon, your Mother played 
the piano and you sang hymns or she 
read stories—such lovely stories! 
Sometimes your Father took you to 
walk to the big dam to see the water 
rush past, or to the fields to pick 
flowers. 

Sunday was so different from 
weekdays. You liked to go to church 
in the morning, you liked the girl 
guest and you liked the chicken and 
the ice cream! You loved Mother and 
Father singing and reading and walk- 
ing with you. And you had no stint 
to do! Oh, Sunday was a lovely day! 

—CAROLINE E. HOSMER 








the confidence that comes from expert 
performance among those of his own 
age; and does it also offer several 
things that will be new and developing 
experiences for him. 

Equipment means very little in a 
camp that offers much on all the other 
counts. There should be warm, dry 
sleeping quarters, some central gather- 





ing place, sheltered in wet weather, 
preferably with a fire-place, enough 
boats and canoes taken care of so that 
they do not leak, built so that they are 
not easily capsized. A float for swim- 
ming is needed with ladders on the 
sides so that young boys and girls are 
not strained in pulling themselves up 
on it and in deep water so that diving 
is safe. A pier or boat dock without 
holes, a life-preserver with rope coiled 
hung on its post from float or pier, 
completes the waterfront. Proper 
kitchen and dining room equipment for 
preparing and serving meals, including 
clean refrigeration facilities are neces- 
sary, and adequate equipment for 
cleanliness—at least individual wash 
basins and tooth mugs and some pro- 
vision for hot baths—racks on which 
to dry bathing suits and towels and a 
separate room or tent where a sick or 
tired child can be by himself. Then, a 
camp is ready to set up housekeeping. 

More and more camps are getting 
away from a military arrangement of 
living quarters and choosing instead 
an arrangement that lends charm and 
the romance of woodsiness. Little 
groups of tents or tent houses, each 
group with its own name, its traditions 
and ‘“‘totems,” and with some group life 
of its own away from the “howling 
mob” tends to build friendships, ideas, 
and a type of fun hardly possible in the 
larger group. 

Having found the ideal camp there 
remains the problem of determining 
which one of many equally good on all 
these counts shall have this child that 
is our responsibility. In deciding we 
consider location, where his friends are 
going, which best fits the family purse, 
where we can find the best leadership, 
but above all these there is the temper- 
ament of the child himself. The over- 
athletic child might well be sent to the 
camp which will provide some of the 
athletics which he loves but that will 
also develop the artistic side of his 
nature. The shy child will probably get 
more good from the fairly large camp 
where she, or he, can be just ‘one of 
the campers” until she finds herself, 
rather than going to a camp so small 
that everyone is keenly aware of every- 
one else. The boy or girl who naturally 
excels and to whom everything has al- 
ways come easily needs a camp where 
awards play very little part. 

In the last analysis choosing a camp 
becomes a matter of so balancing all 
these varied ingredients that your boy 
or girl may have a glorious summer 
full of fun, an opportunity to develop 
strength and physical fitness, to be- 
come a person self-disciplined, well- 
poised, rested, more appreciative of 
beauty, more thoughtful and coopera- 
tive, more self-reliant and resourceful. 
In every way the good camp offers 
your child “more abundant” living. 
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MOTHER—THE FIRST 
TEACHER 
(Continued from page 21) 
Regarding suitability, lists are usually 


available in libraries, and most librar- | 


ijans are qualified and eager to advise. 


The attitude to take with the child | 





who is over-anxious to read is neces- | 


sarily different. Try to fill his time 
more completely with active play. Try 
to manage so that he cannot look over 
your shoulder as you read to him. Tell 
him more stories, keeping books and 
reading temporarily in the shadow. But 
if his interest will not be curbed there 
are certain rules to follow: 

Do not teach him to spell. The pres- 
ent emphasis in reading instruction is 
on meaningful units—sentences and 
groups of sentences. Breaking a word 
into letters is a definite hindrance to 
this method. 

Teach him words, if you must, but 
in groups—large eyefuls. Do not label 
things with one word signs. If he must 
know door and window and flowerbox, 


then let him. But make sentences of | 


several words. This is Jack’s flower- 
pox. Here is the door to Jack’s room. 
Be sure these groups of words have 
definite meaning for him. 

Always print carefully. It is worth 


while to hunt up a manual on lettering. | 


Never risk confusing a child by trying 
to introduce cursive or script writing 


to his ken. Printing is sufficient at this | 


age. 

Children also begin to take an in- 
terest in numbers at this time. As in 
reading, number concepts should be 


meaningful for the child. That is, see | 


to it that he realizes ten is considerably 
more than two, five a little less than 


six. But be just as careful not to asso- | 


ciate mathematical concepts with con- 
crete objects. If he is determined to 
add, let him see that two salt shakers 
and three sugar bowls make five ob- 
jects, but do not keep this up. Number 
combinations must be memorized, 
must become automatic reflexes and 
not have any connection with sugar 
bowls. Aside from being able to count 
it is as well if number work can be put 
off until the teacher arrives. 

This has been kept concise with an 
eye to easy assimilation. There are 


textbooks that elaborate on these prin- | 


ciples, and can be had from text pub- 
lishing houses. The principles first 
found official expression in the Twenty- 
Fourth Year Book of the National 
Education Association, a book found 
in any college or state library. Perhaps 
a talk with the first grade teacher who 
is to have your child would be as help- 
ful as any reading you could do. The 
main thing is to remember that he 
needs an abundance of experience and 
as little as possible actual reading in- 
struction. 

For further reference material on 
this subject, see the Bulletin Board. 
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Enjoyed daily, chewing gum promotes mouth health 
and is good for your teeth. Chewing supplies a much needed, 
beneficial exercise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps 
your mouth healthfully moist, helps cleanse your teeth and leaves 
a cool, clean taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are 
(1) Right Food (z) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time and place for chewing 
gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise daily for mouth health. 
University Research — Basis of Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, S. |., N.Y. 











IMPORTANT! 


MACY'S YOUTH CENTRE 
CATALOGUE 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 1938 


IS ON THE PRESSES NOW! 


Since Macy’s buys for cash and sells for cash, Macy’s prices reflect 
substantial cash savings. 52 pages, crammed with classic clothing 
for babies, girls and boys! Macy’s, the largest store in the world, 
boasts the largest assortments in the world; draws on world 
markets for new ideas. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE NOW! 





R. H. MACY & COMPANY, Inc., 34th ST. & B’WAY, N. Y.C. 


Having a son__years old, a daughter__years old, I would like to have 
the Spring and Summer, 1938 edition of the Macy Youth Centre catalogue. 


Name— 





Address 








City State 
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“ ATTERNS for Group Living” 

is the theme chosen by the 
Executive Committee for the 42nd 
Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
to be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
May 15-20. 

The formal opening of the conven- 
tion will take place Monday morn- 
ing, May 16, at 10 o’clock, at the 
Mormon Tabernacle. Mrs. J. K. Pet- 
tengill, Detroit, Michigan, National 
President, and Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, First Vice-Pres- 
ident, will preside at the opening 
session. Delegates will have an op- 
portunity to listen to the Mormon 
Tabernacle concert from 12:15 to 
12:45, immediately following the 
close of the opening session. 

Plans are being developed for con- 
sultation periods under the direction 
of National Vice-Presidents each 
afternoon as follows: 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 


1. Health, under the direction of 
Mrs. James Fitts Hill, Montgomery, 
Alabama, and Mrs. William A. Hast- 
ings, Madison, Wisconsin. 

2. Learning, led by Mrs. C. H. Tur- 
ner, Redondo Beach, California, and 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville, 
Kentucky. 

3. Emotional Life, led by Mrs. 
Lawrence A. Mailhes, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and Mrs. Chris Hirning, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 

4. Group Living, directed by Mrs. 
William Kletzer, Portland, Oregon, 
and Mrs. Simon 8. Lapham, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

National Chairmen of standing 
committees of the Congress will take 
part in the consultation sessions 
each afternoon. Summation of find- 
ings will be presented at the session 
on Thursday afternoon, May 19. 

Clinics on parent-teacher organ- 
ization technics will be conducted 


Left: Mrs. C. 
H. Turner, Na- 
tional Vice- 
President, who 
is Chairman of 
the Convention 


Management 


Committee 


Right: Miss 
Grace Van Dyke 
More, National 
Musie Chair- 
man and Diree- 
tor of the Na- 
tional Mother- 


singers Chorus 


from 8 to 9 o’clock each morning on 
the following topics: Publicity, Par- 
ent-Teacher Procedure, Parent- 
Teacher Programs, Rural Service, 
Congress Publications, the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER. 

The annual banquet will take 
place Tuesday evening, May 17. 

Preceding the opening of the con- 
vention a number of preliminary 
meetings will be held. Special com- 
mittees will meet on Thursday, May 
12, at the call of their chairmen. The 
Executive Committee and special 
committees will meet on Friday, 
May 13. Saturday, May 14, will be 
devoted to an all-day meeting of 
the National Board of Managers, fol- 
lowing which the Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will entertain 
the National Board at dinner. The 
State Presidents’ Conference will 
meet Saturday evening, under the 
leadership of Mrs. L. W. Hughes, of 
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Arlington, President of the Tennes- 
see Congress. The National Chair- 
men’s Conference will also meet Sat- 
urday evening, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. William McKinley Rob- 
inson, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes will have 
charge of the Sunrise Tree Planting 
Ceremony on Sunday, May 15. 

The State Presidents’ Club Lunch- 
eon will take place at 12:30 P.M., 
Sunday, May 15, with Dr. William 
T, Sanger, of Richmond, Virginia, 
presiding. Vesper services will be 
held in the Tabernacle, Sunday 
afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

The National Mothersingers 
Chorus will be heard in a concert 
on Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, 
under the leadership of Grace Van 
Dyke More, of Greensboro, North 





exchange experiences as to the most 
effective methods of conducting 
parent-teacher work. The conven- 
tion also shows developments and 
trends in parent-teacher work in all 
parts of the country. Group discus- 
sions provide opportunity for all 
delegates to participate and to con- 
tribute to the various aspects of the 


convention theme. The convention | 


serves as a school of instruction in 
parent-teacher organization meth- 
ods. 

Commenting on the convention 
theme, Mrs. Pettengill says: ‘“Tre- 
mendously important new patterns 
for living are being developed in this 
thrillingly important new day. 


Youth has new problems and new | 


situations to meet. Those most in- 
terested in giving to childhood and 


The Utah Hotel in Salt Lake City will be the headquarters for the 42nd Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Carolina, National Chairman of Mu- 
sic. Selections are as follows: 


God of All Nature—Tschaikowsky 

O, Irish Hill—Irish, arr. Lester 

Slumber Song—Gretchaninoff- 
Aslanoff 

River, River—Chilean, arr. Zoltai 

Song of the Sun—Lang 


In connection with the convention 
there will be exhibits showing typi- 
eal activities and projects under 
way in parent-teacher associations 
throughout the country. The state 
Congresses of Parents and Teachers 
have been invited to contribute ma- 
terials for this display. 

The National Convention offers 
an opportunity to parent-teacher 
leaders throughout the nation to 
consider fundamental issues and to 
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youth the wisest training and finest 
education, the best chance, must re- 
vise and bring up-to-date all the pat- 
terns and modes of dealing with the 
rising generation.” 

Among the issues vitally affecting 
youth, Mrs. Pettengill lists the fol- 
lowing: (1) How shall we prepare 
youth to take its place in a world 








of workers and to make its contri- | 


bution to a social world? (2) How 
shall we safeguard and insure the 
wise building of group and individu- 
al interests, attitudes, and standards 
of taste and conduct? (3) How shall 
we prepare young people to make 
happy and profitable use of increas- 
ed leisure time? (4) How shall we 
meet the needs of youth for religious | 
and emotional training and experi | 
ence? 


> TIMES 
ANU 
UAL 
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OLD the new BINOC Fever Ther- 
mometer in your hand and SEE 
THE DIFFERENCE. Your eyes find 
the mercury column almost instantly. 
People are saying, “I never saw a 
Fever Thermometer so easy to read.” 
A simple test showed that men and 
women could read this new thermom- 
eter on an average of three times 
faster than other types. There’s no 
more twisting and turning to find the 
mercury column. Its flat construction 
makes it easy to hold. It will not roll 
from table or shelf. No more waste 
of time. No more tube reflections to 
make you doubt the accuracy of your 
reading. 

BINOC retails for $1.50 and $2.00 
and comes in handsome composition 
case. If your druggist has not yet 
stocked BINOC, send order and your 
druggist’s name and address to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 





THESE THERMOMETERS ARE CERTIFIED 
FOR USE IN ALL STATES WHERE SPECIAL 
SEALS ARE REQUIRED. 


Taylor BIN 


REG, U. 8S. PAT, OFF. 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 
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rug High School Girl anw 
Athletics 


N both sides of the parent-teacher 

organization we find a general 
acceptance of the educational values 
of athletics in the school curriculum. 
Both parents and teachers believe so 
firmly in the intellectual, social, phys- 
ical and moral values of organized 
sports that our chief concern today is 
making these available to every boy 
and girl. When parents and teachers 
question some of the present systems 
of inter-school competition, it is be- 
cause the over-emphasis of time and 
money leaves scant opportunity for 
the average boy and girl who stand in 
most need of the qualities that their 
sports should give them. 

One of the wholesome results of our 
recent financial depression is that Mr. 
and Mrs. Citizen have become more 
concerned as to the ultimate values of 
our school programs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen want from our high schools not 
only book learning and vocational 
training, but the habits and skills and 
tastes that make the boys and girls 
good citizens and good companions for 
themselves and for others. They want 
from their English courses the sort of 
training that makes the young people 
enjoy the reading lamp and a good 
book, and they demand from their 
athletics a program of sports that will 
give them happy and wholesome occu- 
pations and interests long after their 
school years are over. 

More power to Mr. and Mrs. Citizen! 
Not long ago I visited a parent- 
teacher meeting where there was no 
sports program offered for the girls 
of the high school. Oh! yes, there were 
basketball teams, for both boys and 
girls. “How many girls in the high 
school?” “About three hundred.” 
“How many are having basketball?” 
“About twenty-five.” “And what do 
you do for the other two hundred and 
seventy-five?” “Why, nothing,” re- 
plied the coach, “only the basketball 
teams are allowed in the gymnasium; 
we don’t want the floor scratched.” 
“But why,” said Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, 
“since my taxes go to the support of 
that school athletic program, should 
not my boy and girl, even if they are 
not championship material, have a 
right to get as much value from it as 
the star performer?” 

Searching questions, these that Mr. 
and Mrs. Citizen put to us in the 
schools; questions that touch the 


34 


foundations of our whole educational 
program. Since the greater number of 
our high school students do not go to 
college, the high school gives them all 
they will get of training in interests 
and capabilities and attitudes for their 
future life. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen ap- 
prove the emphasis of the English 
teachers on the habit of reading, but 
they.ask why is not that same em- 
phasis placed-on sports that can be 
played in after-school life. “Will foot- 
ball or horseshoe pitching mean more 
to my boy ten years from now?” “Is 
it wise for any girl to concentrate 
on basketball for her four-year high 





SNOW IN SPRING 
Eleanor Aletta Chaffee 


I woke to see another world: 
The smoke from houses, darkly 
curled, 

Was all that moved within my sight. 
The snow lay feathery and light 
On branch and stone and hidden grass 
“That none had shaken, none had 


passed. 


Only a gay, intrepid bird 
Had written here and there a word 
With feet so dainty that their print 
Was but a brief and transient hint 
Of all that he had meant to say 


About this new, miraculous day! 





school athletic program, or should she 
be taught tennis, dancing, hiking-and- 
camping techniques? Our college girls 
have answered that question for them- 
selves; in our classes here ten years 
ago sixty per cent of the students chose 
basketball for their elective; today less 
than ten per cent ask for basketball, 
and the overwhelming majority de- 
mand tennis, badminton, swimming 
and archery, and they are engagingly 


Mary C. Coleman 
8 


frank in preferring sports which they 
can play with their “boy friends.” 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked us is “What of athletic tourna- 
ments?” Well, that depends upon what 
you want of these tournaments— 
whether you are more interested in 
athletic championships or in social and 
physical and intellectual values. Even 
the sports columns in the daily papers 
are pointing out the futility of athletic 
championships for women. A few years 
ago a young woman, who swam the 
English Channel, was acclaimed as a 
“‘world-champion’”’; I had almost for- 
gotten her name when I read lately 
that she was pounding the pavements 
in New York looking vainly for a job. 
From one of our foremost sports- 
critics, John R. Tunis, comes the sug- 
gestion for the slogan, “I didn’t raise 
my girl to be a champion.” 

I should like to insist here that we 
in this business of Physical Education 
believe that far more young people suf- 
fer from the lack of a sports program 
than from an over-dose; we are pri- 
marily promoters of athletics, but ath- 
letics of a broad, wholesome and 
lasting type. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen are 
thoroughly justified in questioning the 
value of a sports system that concen- 
trates on a few students, and that turns 
our athletic contests into hysteria and 
bally-hoo. 


“Ficut, fellows, fight!’’ howls some 
devotee to boys on their haunches, who 
growl and groan in concert. His ges- 
tures and tones lapse into frenzy. The 
ball goes up and down the field in re- 
sponse to the effort of the coach’s 
mannikins. We are told that watching 
games in this fashion awakes virility 
in our students, that it prepares them 
for the business of life. In fact, it 
makes them easy victims of mob fren- 
zy, of imperialism and revolution. 
Mrs. Citizen is firm in her belief that 
the woman coach, with an intimate un- 
derstanding of her daughter’s physical 
condition and abilities, should be in 
charge of her girl’s sports. Mrs. Citi- 
zen knows that every standard organi- 
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gation concerned with health and ath- 
letics recommends women coaches for 
women’s sports. Not from education 
put from a sports critic comes the per- 
tinent comment: “No woman will trust 
a mere man to pick out her hat; yet 
some women will stand around cheer- 
ing while an ignorant male who was 
an all-American tackle on the Uni- 
versity of Siwash team back in 1925 
tells her high school girl to ‘cut out 
that Sunday School stuff and get in 
there and fight.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Citizen speaking: ‘“‘Why are the 
girls’ games So often played as curtain 
raisers or intermissions for the boys’ 
tournaments?” “Because,” answers 
the coach, “it means a bigger crowd 
and larger gate-receipts.” “Thank 
you,” replies Mrs. Citizen, ‘‘but my girl 
isn’t going to be used as a bait for a 
crowd; we want the girls’ games sched- 
uled alone.’’ Well, that’s that! 


Mr. and Mrs. Citizen are keenly ap- 
preciative of the values of the school 
athletic program. They ask that the 
school emphasize “a sport for every 
girl, and every girl in a sport’; they 
insist on a schedule offering activities 
that have lasting rather than tem- 
porary values, and view with alarm a 
school system which is more con- 
cerned with “spectator sports” than 
with a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram. The schools owe to Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen construction cooperation in 
making our athletic program a real 
contribution to the life of our boys and 


girls; only a few of the more back- 
ward high schools neglect such funda- 
mental matters of protection and pro- 
motion as the woman coach for girls, 
the medical certificate for every con- 
testant, the limited number of games 
per season, the refusal to consider 
over-night travel, and so on. 


WVooDROW Wilson, back in the 


-FILMOSOUND 


days when he was a mere Princeton | 


professor and not even a presidential 
suspect, said that a man was not “edu- 
cated” unless he was equipped not 
only for business or professional suc- 
cess, but to “enjoy life fully and to play 
his part as a member of his com- 
munity.” This sort of training comes 


only to those who play the game, not 


to the students who hold down the 
bleachers. Dr. Ogburn of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago expressed the same 
conviction when he wrote “the recrea- 
tional illiterate is more dangerous to 
the state than the academic illiterate.” 
Nearly two hundred years ago, old 


Samuel Johnson boomed out, “Sir, the | 


reason a man drinks is that without it 
he is not sufficiently interesting to him- 


self or to others.” That is an arresting | 


challenge to the entire program of edu- 


cation. And you remember the Vicar | 
of Wakefield, who chose his wife “as | 


she chose her wedding gown—for qual- 
ities of long wear.” The Parent- 
Teacher Association could have no 
better criterion by which to choose the 


activities for our program of athletics | 


for high school girls. 


DO YOU TEACH YOUR CHILD TO PRAY? 


(Continued from page 19) 


er, a tree, that is in him, but that he | 


form taught varies in many ways. Chil- 
dren should learn to give thanks for 
the things their parents provide, for 
the beautiful things in nature. They 
should learn that these things come 
through a great Force, God may be 
a better word. Prayer should have 
periods of regularity, just as there 
is rhythm in all nature, the evening 
prayer, the morning thanks, surely 
none of the “if I should die.” The 
child who is taught reverently to say 
at night, “I thank my mother for car- 
ing all day for my happiness, and I 
thank the God who cares for her” (and 
any others who may be named), will 
have learned nothing he will later have 
to discard. He should learn thanks, not 
asking, asking for things. We need to 
get away from the old forms of expect- 
ing parents, God, or Aunt Mary or the 
government, to give us things. Each, 
no matter how young, should begin 
to learn self-help, and thanks di- 
rected to the fact that God helps him 
when he also helps himself. No child 
could possibly be misled by such prac- 
tice. Any intelligent child can learn 
that the same Life is in a bird, a flow- 


has been given much more of it, and to 
be thankful and, later in life, humble, 
for that blessing. 

Any mother can teach her child a 
prayer which will stay with him 
throughout life, and be a blessing to 
him in days of trouble: a prayer that 


will be as necessary to him as keeping | 


his body clean. An old Friends’ prayer, 
“Good Being, we thank Thee for bless- 


ings received and those to be receiv- | 


ed,” has helped many people. 

Children today particularly need to 
learn appreciation of their various 
helpers, things easily understood. Note 
that the word “worship” is not used, 
because fear is really—at least origi- 
nally—the greatest part of worship. 

Mothers and fathers and children 
might find happy experience in com- 


posing beautiful prayers suited to their | 


own needs for giving thanks. Avoid- 
ance of nature worship should be kept 
in mind. Let the prayer be good, fine, 
beautiful, holy, happy, and therefore 
a blessing in itself. 

For further reference material on 
this subject, see the Bulletin Board. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PROJECTORS 














in especially quiet new two-case model 


was $490... now only $410 


You can now have a genuine Bell & Howell 
16 millimeter Filmosound Model 138 sound 
film projector for less money than ever before! 
The new two-case model pictured above is 
now only $410—nearly 20% under the former 
price. The compact single-case model is re- 
duced from $465 to $385! 


These drastic price reductions are made 


possible because of the popularity of the 138’s! 


A steady flow of quantity orders from indus- 


trial film users and schools, supplemented by 
an increasing demand from individual motion 
picture enthusiasts, has so increased our pro- 
duction that these reduced prices are now 
possible, notwithstanding constant improve- 
ment in design. 


Filmosound 138 projects both silent and 


sound films, has reverse lever, projects single- 
frame “stills,” and has speaker-hiss eliminator, 
which is especially desirable in classrooms. 
“Floating film” protection, 750-watt lamp, 
1600-foot film capacity, and sound volume 
and picture brilliance adequate for audiences 
up to 500 are other features of these popular 
models. Mail the coupon for full details. 


NEW HORIZONS, a recently published booklet, 
will familiarize you thoroughly with the new teach- 
ing tool, the educational motion picture . . . with its 
nature, its applications, its values, the technique of 
using it effectively, and the experi- 
ences of educators who are using 
it. Send the coupon for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 










Write for a Copy 






Please mail: ( ) New Horizons; complete infor- 
mation on ( ) Filmosound Projectors, (_ ) Silent 
Filmo Projectors. 


BELL & HOWELL 
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“Going Places” 


The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is enjoying the best 
year in its long history of service to parents and teachers. 
And these are the reasons why: 


1. It is published under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the organization of 


over 2,000,000 members which is spoken of locally 
as “The PTA.” 


2. Summarized, the objects of the organization are: 


To promote the welfare of children; to raise stand- 
ards of home and family life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children; to bring into 
closer relation the home and the school; and to de- 
velop between educators and the public such united 
efforts as will secure for all children the highest ad- 
vantages. 


Since the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is the official 
Magazine of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers it is published to promote these objects. Therefore, 
its readers KNOW they can rely on it. 


3. In maintaining editorial standards set up to conform 
to the plans and policies of the organization, the edi- 
tors subject all material to four tests: 


Does it promote the objects of the organization? 
Is it sound? 
Can members use it? 
Is it written so that they will want to read it? 

4. Material selected on these bases, from the most au- 
thoritative, reliable, up-to-date courses which can be 
found, assures our readers of sound guidance for all 


kinds of problems that are bothering them in dealing 
with children. 





EE 





A steady, healthy growth in subscriptions, a wider use of 
the Magazine in the work of parent-teacher associations, 
and favorable comments from readers, specialists, and 
educators, are convincing signs that 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
WILL GO PLACES 
DURING 1938 


We invite you to come along with us. There 
is a handy subscription blank on page 41. 
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Fun 


IN WEAVING 


Mrs. J. Sharpless Fox 


NEW type of loom has been de. 
veloped recently, a square wood- 


| en or metal frame with steel or wooden 
| pegs. An oversized darning needle with 





a blunted point takes the place of q 
shuttle. These looms come in several] 
sizes but the two-inch and the four-inch 
are especially easy to use. They make 
blocks about one and three quarters 
and three and a half inches square. The 
small blocks take two yards of yarn 
and the larger ones eight when the 
weaving is done with a single thread, 
Some of the frames are adjustable and 
take new forms. 

They can be used for afghans, baby 
blankets, sweaters, caps, collars, dress- 
es, coats, men’s scarfs. They can be 
sewed together into cloth,.and cut ac- 
cording to a pattern, but it seems a 
pity to use shears on this handmade 
material, which can so easily be fitted, 
without cutting, into capes and gores, 
into vests and collars. Children and 
adults can work together. 

There are many ways of putting the 
blocks together. They can be sewed 
over and over, they can be crocheted 
together, or woven together. The joimr 
ing can be made inconspicuous, or it 
can be emphasized into a pattern. 

An interesting effect can be obtained 
by using a double thread for two of the 
four layers of yarn and a single thread 
for the other two. This makes a basket 
weave effect. By using a double thread 
colors can be combined, and shaded one 
into another. Variations of quilt pat- 
terns might easily be developed. 

Dresses can be made entirely of the 
larger squares or of the smaller ones, 
or the two sizes can be combined, using 
the small squares for collars, vests, 
skirt gores, or capes. One dress was 
made of small squares set together di- 
agonally, the corners of the blocks 
making a scalloped hem line, with a 
point of the skirt coming up on the 
waist front and back in a bodice effect. 
Different tops were made and laced to 
the skirt. The short jacket was scal- 
loped around the bottom, too. 

When compared with knitting, weav- 
ing has some disadvantages, principal- 
ly because there are so many ends to 
tuck away. But there are many advan- 
tages. One of these is the ease with 
which three layers of yarn can be 
wound around the pegs of the little 
loom, and then the fourth layer quickly 
woven into cloth. The amount of yarn 
needed for a garment can be calculated 
fairly accurately, alterations can be 
made more easily. Furthermore, sev- 
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eral people can work on one garment. 

This last feature made possible an 
interesting group project, a community 
sweater, started in a radio listening 
group, and continued in state board 
meetings. Several looms were used. 
The winding and one row of weaving 
on each block was done by one person 
go that the tension on the yarn would 








be uniform. The block was then handed 
to another person to finish. Although 
most of the weavers were working for 
the first time, and received no instruc- 
tion except a whispered, “Just darn it, 
as if you were darning socks,” not 
more than three or four of the blocks 
were spoiled. Proceeds from the sweat- 
er go into the state scholarship fund. 








A DREAM HOUSE 


Have you ever had a dream house? 

On the south side of Chicago is a 
house to delight your heart and the 
unique feature of it is that it is really 
a doll house—thirty inches wide and 
twenty-four inches high! Ar uncle 
built this Colonial type of house for his 
little niece, Geraldine Johnson, on her 
ninth birthday and her aunts and other 
uncles then furnished it—an invest- 
ment of forty-three dollars. Since that 
time ‘Gerry’ as her proud parents and 
friends call her had added to, and sub- 
stituted other things, during the en- 
suing eight years until now you see 
this charming model home furnished to 
scale, equipped with Christmas tree 
lights for fixtures and with a cunning 
switch in the Nursery by which the 
lighting can be operated. 

“Gerry” won first prize in a hobby 
show when the house was exhibited at 
her High School from which she has 
just graduated. 

A tour of the little house reveals a 
charming entrance hall, a livable liv- 
ing-room, with its secretary containing 
miniature stationery, painstakingly 
made by Gerry; with its ash tray and 
tiny toothpick cigars and the Chelsea 
china clock and candle sticks on the 
fireplace mantel give one a nostalgic 
feeling for such a room. The dining- 
room has an entrancing set of silver- 
ware and tiny, blown, striped glasses 
on the table. Upon looking into the 
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kitchen one is delighted with the crisp 
red and white curtains—the trim floor 
and enameled red and white stove with 
its singing tea-kettle. 

Upstairs is a beautiful master bed- 
room with apple green furniture and 
quilted silk bedspreads. A china cat 
slumbers in a padded boudoir chair clev- 
erly made over a darning thread spool 
and post-card back. The bathroom is 
complete and one sees a baby on a little 
bath table. He has, apparently, just 
been taken from his nursery where 
there is a miniature teddy bear on the 
floor beside the crib with its silk quilted 
coverlet. 


THE house is carpeted throughout 
and curtains vary from fine lace to net 
and gingham with velour drapes in the 
living room. Lace from Mrs. Johnson’s 
wedding dress was used for the buffet 
scarf and lace table cloth in the dining 
room. 

I could tell you more about the house 
but you would hardly believe that the 
tiny cane-bottomed chairs of the din- 
ing room set were all turned out on a 
lathe and that they came way from 
Germany. You would find it hard to 
imagine the tiny little blown glass 
candy jar actually had a cover—but 
you would find vast adventure and fun 
if you tried to get together such a col- 
lection of things as Gerry has in this 
little doll house! 















DOWN WITH 
DIRT AND 
GERMS ! 
WITHOUT 

NASTY 

SCRUBBING 













@ Sani-F usu is made to do a job 
you hate. It cleans toilets scientifi- 
cally—without scrubbing. You 
don’t even have to touch the bowl 
with your hands. Just pour in a 
little of this odorless powder. (Follow 
directions on the can.) Flush 
the toilet and the job is done. 
Stains vanish. Odors go. Germs 
are killed. The hidden trap that no 
other method can reach is clean, 
Sani-FLusH cannot injure plumb- 
ing connections. It is also effective 
for cleaning auto radiators (direc- 
tions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and- > 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 
10c sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, O. 














- Inhalations afford the most direct relief 

x of the distressing conditions of Bronchitis. 

Vapo-Cresolene penetrates to the irritated 

parts and brings quick relief. Successfully 

used for 56 years to relieve the paroxysms 

of whooping cough, spasmodic croup and 

coughs associated with bronchial irrita- 

tions and colds. Lamp or Electric Vapor- 

LAMP-TYPE izer. Directions with every package. At 
VAPORIZER all drug stores. 


"(Fesotene, 


FREE! Send for booklet icp “Little Lamp of Health” 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 


ON-O-MOY siz.” 


Superb sailing, canoeing, deep sea fishing, land 
sports, riding, Cabins, Tutoring. Camp Mother. 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior Camps. Booklet. 
H. N. DODD WEST AUBURN, MASS. 
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N the February issue, we published 

some of the work which is being 
carried on by high school parent-teach- 
er associations throughout the coun- 
try. While the general objectives and 
procedures of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation apply equally to high school 
and elementary school, the fact re- 
mains that many of the devices, proj- 
ects and programs, successful in grade 
school associations, are found wn- 
feasible in dealing with the problems 
of the high school. We therefore deem 
it wise to devote more space to these 
high school associations and this issue 
continues the review of their work. 





JUVENILE PROTECTION SURVEY 
Arkansas 


“What Hot Springs Is Doing for Its 
Youth” is the subject of a seven- 
months’ study which is being spon- 
sored by the Hot Springs High School 
Parent-Teacher Association as part 
of the association’s program on juven- 
ile protection, one of the major proj- 
ects for the year. A thorough analysis 
and appraisal of all the facilities of 
the community affecting youth will be 
made. The study will be carried for- 
ward through a conference meeting 
once a month of the coordinated forces 
of all the organizations in the com- 
munity interested in the subject.— 
Mrs. Scott Woop, Hot Springs. 


GYMNASIUM OBTAINED 
Florida 


During the summer of 1936, the pro- 
gram committee of the Orlando High 
School Parent-Teacher Association de- 
cided that a gymnasium was Orlando’s 
greatest need on which to base their 
program of work for the ensuing year. 
The P.T.A. program committee called 
a meeting of representatives of the 
various civic clubs, which pledged 
their cooperation. 

A campaign for a gymnasium was 
launched early in the fall term at a 
mass meeting of P.T.A. members 
and other interested citizens, and this 
was followed by an intensive publicity 
campaign through the local newspa- 
pers and radio station. At each meet- 
ing throughout the year, the need was 
presented in its various aspects by 
authoritative speakers and in discus- 
sion groups. In April, funds were ap- 
propriated for a modern gymnasium 
building, which will soon be ready for 
the use of 1200 students. Athletic di- 
rectors have been provided and a physi- 
cal education program for the entire 
student body is assured. 
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THE P. T. A. at Work 


EDITED BY CLARICE WADE, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


A fine spirit of cooperation has de- 
veloped between parents, teachers, 
students, and the community through 
working together for a common ob- 
jective, and an interest stimulated in 
the welfare of our greatest asset, the 
youth of our community.—Mkrs. R. S. 
HOGUE, Chairman of P.T.A. in High 
Schools, Florida Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 710 Woodward, Orlando. 


CREATIVE ARTS OR EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR? 


Minnesota 


Problems of the high school, includ- 
ing extra-curricular activities, were 
discussed by parents in a study group 
of the Ramsey Junior High School 
Parent-Teacher Association, under the 
leadership of the principal. After see- 
ing the activities and what was accom- 
plished through them, the parents gave 
enthusiastic support, and the extra- 
curricular program is now carried on 
during the school day as “Creative 
Arts.” 

Another group of parents studied 
“Art in Every Day Life,” which in- 
cluded: Art in the Kitchen; Art in the 
Home; and Creative Arts. Large 
groups of pupils were invited by classes 
to attend, sometimes to demonstrate, 
sometimes to learn, or to do both. 

The “Creative Arts” program cul- 
minated in a demonstration presenting 
work of the school, in which pupils, 
faculty, and principal participated.— 
MRs. HUGH BEALS, High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Chairman, 
Minnesota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 94 Otis Avenue, St. Paul. 


FOOTBALL DEMONSTRATION 
California 


Much has been said, in praise and 
blame, regarding the game of football 
as a major high school sport. Parents 
are often sharply divided in opinion as 
to the relative benefits versus hazards 
to their sons of this strenuous activity. 

A most effective method of present- 
ing football to the community has been 
developed by the Los Gatos High 
School Parent-Teacher Association..A 
demonstration by the football squad 
was put on in the school auditorium 
for an evening meeting. The stage was 
set with an attractive background and 
lighting effects. Forty to sixty football 
players took part, with the coach in 
charge, and the whole performance re- 
quired about an hour and a quarter. 

First, the coach introduced every 
member of the first team by name, 
stating his position on the squad, his 


weight, height, and why he was chosen 
for this position. The boys were in their 
school clothes. 

Next, the coach showed the rib and 
shoulder pads, kidney pads, and the 
various protective devices worn by the 
players and explained the reason for 
each. This showed the parents what 
pains were being taken to protect their 
sons against injury. 

Third, the first team came out in 
full uniform, and in slow motion, play 
by play, they gave a demonstration of 
the various plays most used by the 
team in regular games. This act re- 
quired about forty-five minutes. 

Finally, the coach introduced the 
second team with the same care that 
he did the first, explaining that these 
boys were sports enough to take a 
beating in order to build up the first 
team; without honor or glory they 
hewed to the line, all for the honor of 
the school.—Mrs. J. J. GARLAND, 
Chairman of P.T.A. in High Schools, 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Route 2, Box 295, Menlo 
Park. 


HOMEMAKING PROJECTS 
Maine 


During the past year the home ser- 
vice department of Maine Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has placed em- 
phasis on better coordination between 
the home and the high school. School 
officials are showing increased interest 
in homemaking courses for girls and 
boys. Through the vocational home- 
making program, ten new centers have 
developed programs. School and fam- 
ily life are coordinated through an ef- 
fective home project program. A total 
of 1,173 home projects were carried to 
completion by high school pupils dur- 
ing the school year 1936-37. Home 
projects are a carry-over into the home 
and provide opportunity for developing 
manipulative skill, sharing in or as- 
suming home responsibility, and pro- 
vide real experiences in sharing home 
activities. The names of some of these 
projects may show how they coordinate 
school and family life: Refinishing my 
bedroom, living with others, planning 
and preparing dinner for one week, 
taking care of two small boys, spend- 
ing leisure time, helping with sister’s 
wardrobe, preparing lunch boxes for 
ten days, a study of cosmetics, refin- 
ishing a chair, an interesting way to 
improve my personality, making my 
clothes closet more efficient, making 
my spare-time dress, care of the house 
for one week, planning and using a 
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clothes budget. And these are just a 
few of these projects. 

There is need for interested parents 
in vocational aptitudes and possibilities 
for young people.—MISS FLORENCE L. 
JENKINS, Chairman, Home Service De- 
partment, Maine Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, State Department of 
Education, Augusta. 


napolis High School Parent-Teacher 


Association, Annapolis. 


FOR BETTER PUBLICITY 
New Jersey 
At the beginning of the year, a copy 


of the P.T.A. program and the budget 
are sent with a membership letter into 
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ter understanding between parents and 
teachers and the students themselves. 
The old statement that an association 
that can offer so much good to so many 
people is sure to prosper, and its sup- 
port will constantly increase, has now 
been ascertained. 

Last year the P.T.A. did many things 
for Broadway High School, each a 
great task in itself. It assisted with the 
annual Thanksgiving Day Charity 
Game, part of the proceeds of which go 
to the parent-teacher board of child 
welfare. This fund helps the needy chil- 
dren of all the public schools through- 
out the city. Broadway students re- 
ceived from this fund money for free 
lunches, shoes, car fare, etc. Thanks- 
giving would not be complete if good 
cheer was not infused in the homes of 
the needy. Seventy-six baskets of food 
were delivered by this organization last 
year. 

To complete the football season with 
a bang, the P.T.A. sponsored the foot- 
ball banquet at the Y.M.C.A., giving 
complimentary tickets to all members 
on the team. This not only gives the 
men of the gridiron a chance to meet 
their opponents in previous games, but 
also gives each boy a chance to prac- 
tise poise, a quality one must have to 
get ahead. 

The P.T.A. tries to take part in social 
activities rather than in things which 
the school itself should provide. The in- 
novation of holding high school dances, 
as was introduced the previous year, 
but fully developed last year, has 
proved a tremendous success. The 
P.T.A. organizations of the different 
high schools all over the city have been 
sponsoring these dances at short inter- 
vals. The dances are held at either the 


Observation Point in Zion National Park, Southern Utah. The 1938 Nation- 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National President, Mrs. Walter B. Fry, President, 











District of Columbia Congress, and Mr. William Carl Ruediger, of George 
Washington University, speakers at a joint Parent-Teacher Institute 


school itself or some convenient or 
nearby hall. At the majority of the 
schools the dances are held once a 
month or whenever the local P.T.A. has 
found it fitting. In 1935, the parents did 
all the supervising, hiring the orches- 
tra, or anything pertaining to the suc; 
cess of the dances. Last year, realizing 
how necessary it is to have the students 
work with them, committees were or- 
ganized through boys’ and girls’ clubs 
with the cooperation of the girls’ and 
boys’ advisors. Nine dances were spon- 
sored last year and the average at- 
tendance was 400 at each. 

The P.T.A. presents the opportunity 
for the parent to keep in contact with 
the new developments of education. 
Through lectures and discussions pre- 
sented by educators, the parent more 





al Convention will be held in Salt Lake City, May 15-20 
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easily appreciates the work of the 
school. It has been helpful in answering 
complaints. Often people call a friend 
of the P.T.A. to discover the truth of 
some rumor going on about the school. 
It has tried to guard the reputation of 
the school and make it one of the best 
in the city. It has also tried to create 
a feeling that students may always feel 
free to approach them for moral and 
financial support, because the primary 
aim of the P.T.A. is service to the 
school and the community.—HArRVeEy 
O’NEIL, a senior at Broadway High 
School, Seattle. 


HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCES 
Washington 


Tacoma Council sponsored a most 
successful all-day junior and senior 
high school conference on “Guidance 
and Child Welfare at the Junior and 
Senior High School Levels,” parents, 
teachers, and students of seven schools 
contributing to the program. 

Spokane Council also sponsored a 
conference on “The Relationship of 
High School Education to a Successful 
Life.” Their goal was to promote more 
understanding cooperation of parents 
with the school program. 

Nine Seattle High Schools, Bremer- 
ton High, and high schools in Spokane 
and Tacoma are sponsoring high school 
dances, held in the gymnasium, schools 
or community houses. Students take 
care of the actual management of the 
dances, selecting the music, making 
favors and decorations, choosing 4 
floor committee, handling tickets and 
selecting the patrons and patronesses. 
The parent-teacher members keep in 
the background as much as possible, 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

Instruction is given where possible, 
by a competent instructor who not only 
teaches new steps but etiquette as well, 
giving boys and girls grace and poise 
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and confidence in themselves.—MRs. 
FRED DE LONG, High School Chairman, 
Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Route 2, Box 310, Bremer- 
ton. 

Oregon 

Calendars for the year are presented 
to each member with the membership 
cards at U. S. Grant High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. These calen- 
dars are mimeographed by advanced 
members of the school commercial 
classes. 

Dancing classes are conducted week- 
jy, at which an hour of instruction is 
followed by an hour of social dancing. 

Patrons for school parties are sup- 
plied and assistance is given at the 
Freshman receptions held each term. 

One large party each year is given 
py the group as a combination social 
and money-raising event. 

The early part of this year’s pro- 
gram at Grant was arranged for the 
specific purpose of assisting parents, 
especially those of freshmen and other 
newcomers, to become better acquaint- 
ed with their school, thereby benefit- 
ing not only the parent but the student 
py stimulating a greater interest and 
cooperation in his work, and the school 
by developing a better understanding 
of its program. 

At an “Open House” early in the 
year, faculty members received parents 
in their own rooms, providing an excel- 
lent opportunity for getting acquainted 
and for consultation. U. S. Grant High 
School has 250 students and a faculty 


| a6 


of approximately ninety members. It | 


isa matter of considerable pride to the 
group that the state and city presidents 
and the National Vice-Presidents are 
members of Grant who have contrib- 
uted and are contributing richly to our 
work. 

Two programs have been arranged 
for the benefit of senior parents whose 
thoughts are turning college-ward. 
The Dean of Men at Oregon State Col- 
lege will speak on the suggested sub- 
ject, “Your Senior Becomes Our Fresh- 
man,” and later the Dean of Women at 
the University of Oregon will talk on 
a similar topic. 

Grant High School has recently re- 
ceived the assignment of a full-time 
nurse—the reward of three years un- 
ceasing effort by the Grant High 
School P.T.A.—HELEN WEATHERFORD 
DOANE, President, U. 8S. Grant High 


School Parent-Teacher Association, 
Portland. 


This department gives concrete 
lustrations of what is being accom- 
plished by organized groups of parents 
and teachers in carrying out the plans 
of National Congress chairmen for 


the education of children in home and | 
school, in correcting unfavorable con- 
ditions, and in improving community 


environments. 
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“With three babies at once, new clothes 
can’t be bought every day. Everything 
must be handled with special care,’ 
explains Mrs. D. G. Shelley. “Lux is 
invaluable. It keeps aaa soft and 
unshrunken—all the triplets’ clothes 
dainty and fresh looking.” 

@ Wise mothers everywhere insist on 


Lux. it has no harmful alkali da irritate 
a baby’s tender skin. 


“LUK relieves strain on the pocketbook” 


says Baltimore triplets’ mother 
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The tie-up of articles in this month’s issue with the publica- 
tions of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Temper Tantrum Control 
See, Our Homes, 


p. 174. 


Education for Home and Family Life. 


Seeing Clearly With The Children 


See, Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk. 


p. 121, 


Young Lives in a Modern World. 
Mental Hygiene Activities. 


Do You Teach Your Child To Pray? 


See, Spiritual Training in the Home. 
Spiritual Training. 


This House Looks So Frumpy 


See, Our Homes, p. 107. 


Homemaking. 


Mother, The First Teacher 


See, Our Homes, p. 


129. 


Books for Children’s Reading. 
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Does Your Subscription Expire With This Issue? 


OU can tell by looking at the address label. If the following 

numbers (3-38) appear on it, your subscription expires with 
this, the March, 1938, issue. The handy subscription blank below 
is for your convenience in renewing. Also please check your label 
for correct spelling and proper street or RFD number. If any change 
should be made, please notify us at once. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


I am enclosing $ 
years 


. Please send the NATIONAL 
beginning with the next issue—to: 


Date 


Pp. T. Mar. 
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For Parent-Teacher 
Programs 


THESE Outlines become the basis 
for a Parent-Teacher Program by the 
following suggested procedure. 
Select the topics which are best 
adapted to the needs of your district, 
taking from both outlines, if desirable. 
Decide whether formal speeches or 
some type of discussion (see pages 107 
and 108 of the Manual) will be most 
attractive and helpful and then assign 
the topics according to your judgment. 
Give a copy of the magazine pre- 
senting each subject to the speaker 
of the day or to the invited partici- 
pants of the discussion, suggesting to 
them that the POINTS TO BRING 
OUT and the PROBLEMS TO DIS- 
CUSS should be developed during the 
program. Give the questions on these 
pages or others more applicable to your 
situation to members in the audience 
for the open discussion period. What- 
ever the form your program takes, 
there should always be time for open 
discussion or questions before closing. 











Interesting 
Radio Programs 


THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
The American Medical Association’s 
radio program, called YOUR HEALTH, 


announces the following subjects for 
March: 


March 2 
“Water, Waste and Sanitation.” 


March 9 

“Protecting Perishable Foods.” 
March 16 

“Keeping Books on Health.” 
March 23 

“Catching Disease from Animals.” 
March 30 

“A Fool for a Day.” 


National Broadcasting Company—Red Network 
2:00-2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Every Monday afternoon—2:30- 
3:00 P.M. “Exits and Entrances,” Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 


Every Wednesday evening—6:00- 


6:15. “Our American Schools,’ Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Red 
Network. 


Every Saturday morning—11:00- 
11:15 A.M. “Our American Schools,” 
National Broadcasting Company, Red 
Network. 
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Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Young Child in the Family 











THE FAMILY AND HABITS OF WORK 


by GEORGE D. STODDARD 
(See Page 11) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


Il. 


1. The child will enter gaily into the work of the family 
if he is welcome and activities are encouraged which interest 
him, and which he is capable of doing with some degree of 
success. 


2. He should feel that his work is needed and is impor- 
tant, and that it relates to his own comfort and growth. 


3. Learning to take care of his toys and clothes, his 
room and family possessions are influencing the child’s 
attitudes towards work in later life. 


4. Parents’ attitudes towards their own work and the 
work of the world are crucial in influencing personality 
development of children. 


Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. What are some of the activities which two-year-olds 
can help with in the home? Five-year-olds? Eight-year- 
olds? 


2. Sometimes children get very tired of the daily chores 
required of them. Give suggestions which may help this 


situation. 


3. What relation might there be between children from 


two to five years of age helping with the work of the home 
and their attitudes during adolescence about assisting? 


4. Dr. Stoddard says “Work is a kind of contract.”’ Give 
examples of what this means for the very young child and 
for the child just entering school. What can parents do to 
help children get this point of view? 
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‘ .-- OUR STUDY COURSES |RIDE Upstairs ona 


Every Modern Home e | 
a) . Should Have 
Hele. Wart tet An Elevator 


Stair climbing invites 
heart strain. There’s a 
Sedgwick Residence Ele- 
vator and Stair-Travel- 
or for every home need. 
Safe,convenient,econom- 
ical. Moderate cost. De- 
ferred payments. Rec- 
ommended by physicians. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
149 W. 15th St., New York 
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Parent Education Study Course: 
The Child in School 











EDUCATION FOR SPIRITUAL VALUES 


by ADELAIDE T. CASE 
(See Page 6) 





I. Points to Bring Out Money Making Opportunity 


1. If education is to be effective, schools must have ethical as Pp 
well as intellectual and practical aims. 


opular househo paper roducts easonat 


priced, sell quick ke good pronts and repeat 


Samples of 10¢ ndy- Wacks Waxed Paper and 


2. Spiritual values are learned only when what is read and 
heard is used in actual living. Merely reading a spiritual 
" ee e Sving. Merny Uetns. alee ae HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
values may give exercise to the imagination but not appear at SBABSA ‘MICHIGAN 
all in daily living. 


many other fast selling articles FREE W 





3. When children develop spiritual insight they may question NO MORE STEPS 
the standards of justice and compassion offered by their elders. ; 
It is well to discuss fully with them the reasons for our choice of (Contineed Seem pegs £5) 
; f ‘ less the use of steps is absolutely 
the standards which govern social behavior. 
necessary by the shape and contour of 
4. Religion is one of the finest means of reinforcing spiritual the building lot. Elevators, ramps and 
values in every day living. It offers a unique experience to chil- escalators can usually become suit- 


dren and to adults. able substitutes for steps. Chicago to- 


day is dreaming of a retail shopping 
II. Questions to Guide Discussion eat See: ee ee 
tors; many of the largest department 
stores already use them. 

Not long ago I passed a home for 

2. In what ways may parents aid children to give practical the aged, most of whom suffer neces- 
expression to what they have learned about ethical values? sarily from foot and leg weaknesses. 
It was built, most unsuitably, on a 
hillside and there were long steps into 


the building, steps up the hillside, steps 
4. What are some ways in which closer cooperation can be in every direction. What a thoughtless 
established between home, school and church? committee chose the sight for that 


building! Our national capital is one 


1. How far does creative expression in the arts aid in the devel- 
opment of spiritual values? 


3. What are some home situations in which children can learn 
standards which will apply equally to home and community? 





References of the worst offenders. I revel in the 
beauty of th ildi i 
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te ee os monument with its shimmering lake 
XXVIII. Religion and the Child’s dren To Be?” NATIONAL PARENT- : 4 ‘ 
Life by Adelaide T. C TEACHER. October, 1937 12 in the foreground but a nearer view is 
ife by Adelaide T. Case. nena , — spoiled by the sight of hundreds of 
steps leading up into the memorial. If 
you will stand on the second floor of 
Helps in Directing Study Groups the Library of Congress, with the 
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to have charge of attendance. most beautiful vistas ever made by 
The article should be read by every member in the group before the hands; you will see the great library 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this below you, a perfect pageant of color, 
possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the article with its row on row of millions of vari- 


aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 


colored books displayed under beau- 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should be 


tiful lights but many millions will 














yility presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 0 never see this heart-warming beauty 
Thild a is necessary to make the answers to the questions because they cannot toil up the in- 
—_ The questions are given for those study groups who wish to use the finity of steps to reach the spot. 
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' the National Congress in carrying on their work. builders for the 50,000,000 Americans 
who ought not to climb steps. 
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Answers to “Do You Know 
Your Nursery Classics?” 


(See page 28) 


1. The Old Woman 
—in The Old Woman and Her Pig. 
2. The Cook 
—in Brownie and the Cook, by Miss 
Mulock (The Adventures of a 
Brownie). 


3. Little Birdie 
in What Does Little Birdie Say ? 
by Alfred Tennyson. 


4. The Queen of Hearts 
-in Alice in Wonderland. 


qo 


. The Shepherd Boy 
—in The Boy Who Called Wolf 
(4&sop’s Fables). 


6. The Bi-Colored Python Rock Snake 
—in The Elephant’s Child, by Rud- 
yard Kipling (Just So Stories). 


7. The Little Wee Bear 
in The Three Bears. 


8. The Pancake 
—in a Norse folk tale of that title. 


9. Pooh 
—in We Are Introduced, by A. A. 
Milne (Winnie the Pooh). 


10. Henry W. Longfellow 
—in his Children’s Hour. 


11. The Bird 
—in Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 
by Lydia Maria Child. 


12. Old Mrs. Rabbit 
—in The Tale of Peter Rabbit, by 
Beatrix Potter. 


13. The Wolf 
—in The Wolf and the Seven Little 
Kids (Grimm’s Fairy Tales). 


14. The Princess 
—in The Princess on the Pea, by 
Hans Christian Andersen. 


15. The Giant 
—in Jack the Giant Killer. 


16. A Goop 
—in Obedience, by Gelett Burgess 
(Goops and How to Be Them). 


17. Little Black Sambo 
—in the story of that title by Helen 
Bannerman. 


18. The Pieman 
—in Simple Simon (Mother Goose). 


19. The Squirrel 
—in The Mountain and the Squir- 
rel, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


20. Old Mother West Wind 
—in Johnny Chuck Finds the Best 
Thing in the World, by Thornton W. 
Burgess (Old Mother West Wind). 


4A 











BOOKS 


for Parents 

WINNIFRED KING RUGG 
Wauart can be done about moving 
pictures? The answer, as given by 
Helen Rand and Richard Lewis in 
FILM AND SCHOOL (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. $1.12), 
is a quotation from an article by Albert 
Benham in Scholastic of last Novem- 
ber: “The public must be taught to 
assume its share of the responsibility 
for the screen-fare offered—it must 
learn how to evaluate motion pictures, 
and to make known to the exhibitor 
and the producer what kind of films 
will be accepted.” 

Miss Rand and Mr. Lewis have 
taken a step toward teaching the pub- 
lic to assume that responsibility, and 
have prepared a handbook in moving- 
picture evaluation, so arranged that 
it can be used in high school classes, 
besides being useful for moving-pic- 
ture clubs whether juvenile or adult. 

In order to develop a critical sense, 
the student is provided with simple 
questions for analyzing a picture to 
find out to what extent it is true to 
life, and where and how it distorts life. 
He is admitted to the studio and learns 
how pictures are made, and is then 
guided to an evaluation of their artis- 
tic merit. He learns something about 
the great moneyed interests behind the 
industry and about the nature of ad- 
vertising. From that point on, the book 
is chiefly concerned with what the pub- 
lic, or individual members of it, can 
do by way of exercising an intelligent 
responsibility. The book is thoroughly 
concrete, and interesting from cover 
to cover. 


“The free functioning of the critical 
faculties,” not simply in regard to mo- 
tion pictures but in regard to all of life, 
is in modern thought held to be one 
of the main objectives of education. To 
balance this there must also be “train- 
ing for co-operation with others.” 
Herein, according to Dorothy Hewitt 
and Kirtley Mather, lie the pre- 
requisites for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. These two educators, and many 
more like them, are not satisfied to 
solve the problems of democracy by 
means of the education of youth, but 
believe that adults also need to be re- 
vitalized and invigorated in order to 
carry their heavy responsibility. Adult 
education, they declare, is the strong- 
est hope for the creation of an ade- 
quate dynamic for democracy. 

The book (Continued on page 46) 





BOOKS 


for Children 


LENA BARKSDALE 


Tue legends of old China as well as 
the contemporary celebration of its 
festivals are delighifully presented in 
two extremely attractive books. 
Frances Carpenter, in TALES OF 4 
CHINESE GRANDMOTHER (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), introduces 
the reader to the Ling family, who live 
in wealthy seclusion behind the gray 
walls and bright red gates surround- 
ing their courtyard. The wise old 
grandmother, Lao Lao, the honored 
head of the family, is adored by her 
small grandchildren, who like nothing 
better than to sit at her feet and lis- 
ten to her entrancing stories drawn 
from Chinese folklore. Special stories 
are reserved for the recurring festivals, 
and the children watch her lead the 
traditional celebrations in which they 
also have their humble part. The illus- 
trations, many of which are in color, 
by Malthe Hasselriis, are distinguished 
and lovely and this book, as a fine and 
illuminating picture of Chinese life and 
lore, takes its place beside Frances 
Carpenter’s well known Tales of a 
Basque Grandmother and Tales of a 
Russian Grandmother. 


PIGTAILS, by Johanna M. Hekking 
(New York: Stokes. $2), tells about 
native children in a tiny village of 
China, their daily life and customs and 
the eagerly awaited festivals. These 
children also love the old tales of their 
country, which they hear from the 
picturesque story-teller who _ goes 
around the village with his gong to 
summon listeners, and from the elders 
in the family. They live closer to the 
earth than the aristocratic Lings, and 
know more about the menace of 
drought and flood, but they are equally 
bright-eyed and fun-loving. The au- 
thor has lived in China, and knows the 
life of the peasants in the Yangtze 
Valley at first hand. Lovely illustra- 
tions by Molly Castle give further 
emphasis to the charm of the story. 


FLAXEN BRAIDS, by Annette Tunk- 
gren (New York: Thomas Nelson. 
$1.50), adds another to the list of 
lovable stories which have come to us 
from the Scandinavian countries. Like 
Raynhild Chevalier’s Wandering Mon- 
day, Barbara Ring’s Peik and Karin 
Michaelis’ Bibi, FLAXEN BRAIDS has 
a simplicity and winning charm that 
will remain as a pleasant memory 
long after the (Continued on page 46) 
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BOOKS 


for the 


HOME LIBRARY 


Ir King George sees fit to knight 
Arthur Ransome, it is perfectly all 
right with us. He deserves a title. Any- 
one writing as many thoroughly en- 
tertaining stories as he does about per- 
fectly normal children ought to have 
the recognition of king and country 
and the gratitude of parents every- 
where. The best feature of the Ran- 
some books is that they may be en- 
joyed by the whole family. Though 
the children think the dash for the 
North Pole the most thrilling adven- 
ture in the world, you may be equally 
certain they have not missed the deli- 
cate problem of conduct—how not to 
pe a duffer—either. The relationship 
between the children and adults in 
these lively stories seems to us to be 
not only genuine and healthy but in 
about the right proportion, too. The 
further fact that the children’s activi- 
ties take on a certain imaginative, in- 
tellectual quality sets the stories some- 
what apart from the usual run. Do the 
same children appear in all the stor- 
ies? Yes, the same children. We keep 
the same children in our family too. 
That is the way things are and we 
rather like it. There are not many dull 
moments, either, we find. 

Swallows and Amazons and Swal- 
lowdale have to do with the affairs of 
two families of children spending their 
summer holidays in camping, sailing, 
racing, and coming to terms with “na- 
tives’ (adults). In Peter Duck the 
children and their understanding 
Uncle Flint swing their good old boat 
Swallow to the davits of the Wildcat 
and find plenty more summer adven- 
tures on the ocean. The serious-minded 
D’s join the intrepid characters in 
Winter Holiday and together carry on 
just about the finest games it has been 
our lot to encounter. Anyone who has 
hovered over an ill-hung bird’s nest 
and spent hours worrying with the 
children over the fate of a family of 
robins in an unfriendly world is quite 
ready to join the D’s and their friend 
Tom in bird protection, sail with them 
and partake of all the other unforeseen 
and exciting adventures that happen in 
Coot Club. In the last story, and to 
our mind the best Ransome story, the 
Blacketts, the Walkers and the D’s, 
eight regular young ones, prospect for 
gold, find water in the drought-gripped 
fells, fight fire and prove their homing 
pigeons dependable through all. 

There may be miserable wretches in 
this world who cannot and will not en- 
joy these delectable stories but this 
family hopes (Continued on page 47) 
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BOOKS 


about 


HOBBIES 


THe workshop can be made the cen- 
ter for a great many hobbies and to 
really get the most out of a workshop, 
one should have a bookshelf filled with 
useful books. As I write I have at hand 
a small pamphlet, WORKING WITH 
TOOLS, by Harry J. Hobbs, which is one 
of the best introductions to what a 
workshop should contain in the way of 
tools and equipment, how it should be 
arranged, how the various woods and 
tools should be used, and what projects 
might be attempted by the beginner. 
As one starts building a shop and 
equipping it with simple tools the need 
arises for information about the many 
possibilities of the shop. 

The young craftsman will find that 
various magazines will have all kinds 
of plans and hints and a pile of old 
and new copies of the Home Crafts- 
man, Popular Mechanics, Model 
Craftsman will be found to offer a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions. THE 
Boy MECHANIC in four volumes is made 
up of material found in the Popular 
Mechanics and each volume can be 
had separately. Filled with plans, 
ideas, gadgets, labor saving sugges- 





tions, they are almost of themselves a | 


complete bookshelf. 
Any boy’s workshop bookshelf that 


fails to have a book or two by A. Neely | 


Hall would be incomplete indeed and 
so let us suggest HANDICRAFT FOR 
HANDY Boys, BOY CRAFTSMAN, or THE 
HANDY Boy books which contain only 
projects that have been worked out 
by A. Neely Hall with the boys them- 
selves and filled with many drawings 
and pictures. 


a book that will make the workshop 
and the tools in it more interesting, 
THE CARPENTER’S TOOL CHEST, by 
Thomas Hibben. In a most fascinating 
way the history of the tools which we 
use so casually today are traced from 
their earliest beginnings to their pres- 
ent state of perfection. The more back- 
ground that we can give any hobby 
the more real and vital it becomes. 
Some of us are not lucky enough to 
have very much room for our tools 
and for those we suggest that WHIT- 
TLING AND WOODCARVING, by E. J. 
Tangerman, presents to us a hobby 
that requires but little space and very 
few tools and yet has almost endless 
possibilities. This book covers the sub- 
ject with great thoroughness and with 
numerous illustrations. A new book, it 
is the very best one that I know of 
for both the beginner or the more 
advanced. (Continued on page 47) 




















Health 


+ 


fn ail! 


Happiness too! You can give your 
children no finer gift than good 
health. And no single instrument 
is more important in providing 
them with good health—develop- 
ing strong bodies and active | 
minds—than correctly designed 
playground equipment. Write for | 
the new Louden Playground Book- | 
let 7-P! Read it! Place it in the 
hands of your association or your 
School Board. They will discover 
it is possible to buy the finest 
and safest equipment at very 
moderate cost. Remember! Strong 
bodies, active minds, and good 
health are more important than 
anything else a child may derive | 
from school. Send for new Book- 
let 7-P now! 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





























A VACATION 


EUROPE (sxtsans 


with LEROY BOWMAN, President 

United Parents Association, New York 
Eight Countries—Sails July 23 
POCONO STUDY TOURS 


A Cooperative Travel Bureau 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum 


Next I would like to add to the shelf | March 2 


“What About The Movies?” 
DR. EDGAR DALE, Motion Pictures and 
Visual Education Chairman. 


March 9 


“Art And Music.” 

MISS ELIZABETH ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 

MISS GRACE VAN DYKE MORE, Music 
Chairman. 


Art 


March 16 


“A Servant In The House.” 
Mr. B. H. DARROW, Radio Chairman. 


March 23 


“What Makes It Bounce?” 
Mr. J. W. FAustT, Recreation Chair- 
man 


March 30 


4: 


“Summer Round-Up Of The Chil- 
dren.” 

Dr. LILLIAN R. SMITH, Summer 
Round-Up of the Children Chairman. 
30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 44) 


details of the story are forgotten. 
Nine-year-old Kristin, whose two long 
flaxen braids furnish the title for the 
book, was a Swedish peasant child of 
the last century. Years later she be- 
came the mother of the author, so the 
story is authentic in background and 
its incidents are woven together with 
sympathetic imagination. Kristin’s 
family boasted four children and few 
possessions. The possessions were 
loaded on a stout handmade cart and 
trundled along when Father went 
looking for work, the children walking 
alongside and the cherished cow bring- 
ing up the rear. They took their poverty 
lightly as they went singing along the 
way, never thinking of their enforced 
journeys as hardship. As a matter of 
fact they did not meet with real hard- 
ship. Friendly farmers found work for 
them, and, when the work was over, 
reluctantly sent them on their way. 
At last they found permanent occu- 
pation in a sawmill town, and Father 
built the house that they had always 
dreamed of owning some day. One 





One of Molly Castle’s sketches 
for Pigtails, by Johanna Hek- 
king 


learns much of the way of life of these 
simple country people, of their cour- 
age and kindliness and industry, of 
their story-telling and national cus- 
toms. 


Chesley Kahmann has forgotten 
more about gypsies than most of us 
ever knew, and when she writes a 
gypsy tale for boys and girls one is 
assured of excellent background and 
a penetrating grasp of gypsy psy- 
chology and character. She proved 
this in her TARA, DAUGHTER OF THE 
GYPSIES, published two years ago, and 
she proves it even more co™vincingly 
in her latest book, Gypsy Lick (New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc. $2). Even 
for a girl born and bred a gypsy, Liniu 
had an extraordinary love and under- 
standing of horses, and when she was 
first permitted to ride Bob Baxter’s 
beautiful cream-colored pony during 
a chance encounter in the woods she 


16 


was divided between scorn that such a 
wonderful pony should be the property 
of a mere gorgio who was of course in- 
capable of appreciating him, and a 
growing desire to know the despised 
gorgios better. She could have stolen 
the pony easily enough, but she meant 
to play fair with Bob. In a series of ex- 
citing happenings while the caravan 
was encamped outside the Glendale 
Fair Grounds, Linju encountered Bob 
and his pony many times, and before 
the caravan moved on to fresh fields 
both the gypsies and the townspeople 
had rendered each other considerable 
services, As a result each gained a new 
respect for the good qualities of the 
other, 





Pena. & 5 
ii 
Nine-year-old Kristin, about 


whom Annette Tunkgren has 
written Flaxen Braids 


A straight-from-the-shoulder book 
of dignity and importance on a vital 
subject is Eva Taylor’s MEN ARE 
BROTHERS (New York: Viking Press. 
$1). This fine plea for tolerance and. 
understanding of races, creeds and 
opinions different from one’s own is 
both thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing. It calls attention to the inter- 
dependence of people living in prox- 
imity to one another, to the fundamen- 
tal kinship of races, to the world-wide 
relationship of art and literature and 
the enjoyment of the good things of 
life. Ideals of charity and peace and 
true brotherliness are set forth in 
terms of reason and common sense. 
One is not surprised to learn that Mrs. 
Taylor is in constant contact with 
young people, and that she was guided 
by their interest and profited by their 
suggestions in writing her book. 








BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


(Continued from page 44) 


called ADULT EDUCATION, written by 
Miss Hewitt and Dr. Mather (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. $1.75), 
centers largely in a description of the 
methods used in the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, of which Dr. Mather 
is President and Miss Hewitt, Director. 
It goes minutely into the technique of 
forming and holding classes for men 
and women, and has the recommenda- 
tion of being founded on actual and 
successful experience. It is true that 
many men and women want to con- 
tinue their development, acquire new 
facts and new skills, and the avidity 
with which they have taken advantage 
of the movement for adult education 
is a proof of that fact. It is not a char- 
ity, not something merely for the un- 
der-privileged, and not merely a means 
for earning academic credits, but a 
continuing life process. 


Speaking of the critical faculty, 
Stuart Chase, well-known writer on 
economic subjects, always displays 
that faculty in active operation, never 
more so than in his latest book, Tur 
TYRANNY OF WorRDS (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50). Mr. Chase’s 
iconoclastic mind attacks our tendency 
to use abstract words without having 
a clear understanding of what they 
mean, or without having the same un- 
derstanding that our listener has. Ab- 
stractions like “truth,” “idealism,” 
“democracy,” and “liberal” have dif- 
ferent meanings in different minds. 
Mr. Chase wants us to beware of using 
abstract words, and beware of the oth- 
er fellow using them. He believes that 
in the writings cf certain pioneers, 
Korzybski, Ogden and Richards, he 
has found a plan—a discipline, he 
calls it—whereby we can communicate 
with one another clearly, without mis- 
underscandings. The discipline, or sci- 
ence of communication, is called 
“semantics.” A bare outline of Mr. 
Chase’s book must sound appalling. 
So is the book, and yet it is wildly ex- 
citing and witty. It is well, however, 
to keep one’s own critical faculty on 
the alert, when reading it. 


Imaginary letters of a modern and 
quite sophisticated father to a mod- 
ern son make a little volume called 
FATHER MEETS SON (Philadelphia: 
J. P. Lippincott Co. $1) by J. P. Me- 
Evoy. The son is just out of college and 
in a job, pumping gasoline. The father 
tells him how to feel when his wealthy 
friends ask him to wipe their wind- 
shields, how to act toward the boss, 
how to get on with people, the value 
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of planning one’s own life, the kind of 
people to choose as associates, the im- 
portance of a good appearance, and 
when he gets a better job and a fiancée, 
something about getting along with a 
wife. The advice is very practical, 
shrewd, wise-crackerish to be sure, but 
in most instances worth a young man’s 
attention. 


TIME AT HER HEELS, by Dorothy 
Aldis (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$2), comes home to the heart and to 
the sense of humor of most wives and 
mothers. It is the story of a single day 
in the life of Mary Strong, wife of a 
college professor, mother of three chil- 
dren, and niece of Aunt Issy. Acting 
as reminder to an absent-minded hus- 
pand, guide and friend to her children, 
puffer between difficult Aunt Issy and 
the impatient younger generation, with 
a sick laundress and a sicker rich 
uncle on her mind, a parents’ day at 
school, a funeral, Christmas shopping, 
a profession, a would-be lover (a com- 
plication that most wives and mothers 
seem to lack), a poor old lady who 
wants to find work so that she can 
be independent of her son-in-law—with 
everybody, in fact, conspiring to pull 
at her from above and below, she has 
time close on her heels and almost 
catching her. Of course we can all tell 
Mary how she could manage better, 
but there are few of us who haven't 
felt as she did when she burst into tears 
and cried “I’ve had such a terrible 
day!” 


BOOKS FOR THE 
HOME LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 45) 


never to know them. Altogether now, 
my dears, seven hearty cheers for Sir 
Arthur Ransome! EDITH BURT 


If you have any memories of the 
days when McKinley and Roosevelt 
followed one another as President, 
and when women belonged to Brown- 
ing societies and men were Republi- 
cans, you'll have a very good time 
reading Kenneth Horan’s REMEMBER 
THE DAY (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, $2). If you live, by any chance, 
in the state of Michigan, you'll have a 
very, very good time reading the 
book. However, regardless of where 
you live, you and all your family will 
have enough fun reading the book to 
warrant your getting it at once! The 
charm of the book lies in the fact 
that Mrs. Horan tells the whole story 
from her viewpoint as a young child. 

Papa owned a string of news- 
papers in Michigan and Mamma had 
the smallest waist in the state and the 
two little girls hid behind the Japanese 


silk screen in the dining room when 


guests of importance were being en- | 


tertained. “Where,” kind guests would 
inquire, ‘are the dear little girls?” 
And Mamma would answer sweetly, 
“In bed long ago. Mademoiselle insists 
on early hours.’ And the “dear little 
girls’ behind the screen would kick 
each other discreetly. But because of 
such resourcefulness on the part of 
the little girls and because the Ing- 
hams believed in including their young 
daughters as much as possible in the 
very interesting life of the family, 
Kenneth Horan has been able to write 
a book which has such chapter head- 
ings as these: “Miss Jane Addams’ 
Bath”; “Teddy Roosevelt’s Shoes’; 
“Bernhardt Tours the Provinces”; 
“Uncle Joe Cannon and the Price of 
Eggs’; “Maud Ballington Booth and 


Our Trusty.’”’ And the chapter in each | 


case gives you everything that is 
promised in the title. 

There are many things that I like 
about Mrs. Horan’s book, but I like 
particularly the humorous character- 
izations of all the members of the 
immediate family as well as of all the 
people with whom the family came in 
contact. The description of the cook, 
Mrs. Flynn, brooding each time guests 
came to the house, put me in a mild 





state of hysterics. Papa telling jokes | 


and being a Republican at all times, 
Mamma with her smallest waist in 
Michigan and her determination to 
learn to ride a bicycle, Aunt Sophie 
always being frank and a little sharp 
of tongue, Cot, the coachman, a trusty 
from the penitentiary, protecting an- 
imals—and the family respecting him 
because his crime had been killing a 


man who was cruel to a dog. It is a | 


book which makes you laugh; it 
makes you say, “Oh, listen!” to any- 
one who happens to be around, and 
then anyone who happens to be around 
must listen until you have read some 
choice bit. And I must say it is much 
funnier when read aloud. I know. I’ve 
tried it out on the high school age, the 
junior high school age, and on my 
husband! It is a family book.—RUTH 
H. HARSHAW. 


BOOKS ABOUT 
HOBBIES 


(Continued from page 45) 


THE BoY BUILDER, THE COMPLETE 
MODEL AIRCRAFT BUILDER, POPULAR 
CRAFTS FOR Boys, and TIN-CAN-CRAFT 
are some of the practical and useable 


books that Edwin T. Hamilton has | 


given us during the last few years, all 
worthwhile additions to the shelf. 
The Manual Arts Press and Bruce 
and Company put out many excellent 
books on specialized as well as general 
books for the home workshop and it is 
worth while to have their catalogues. 
—JOHN COLE 
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Is your PTA 
using and 
promoting 

the 
National 


Parent-Teacher? 


Subscriptions may be taken 
at parent-teacher meetings 
because the National Par- 
ent-Teacher is the official 
Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (known to you as 


“The PTA”). 


The material in it is of 
special interest to program 
chairmen and study group 
leaders, for the first essen- 
tial for the individual or 
the group studying some 
particular subject is au- 
thentic, detailed, practical 
information, attractively 
assembled and _ available 
without undue expense. It 
is to be found in the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. 


The education 
courses are especially 
adapted for the use of 
study groups of parents 
and teachers and of par- 
ent-teacher 


parent 


associations 
which are encouraging a 
participating membership 
through the discussion 
method. 


Write for the SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
to parent-teacher associa- 
tions and study groups. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
1201 16 St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONCERNING 


DELAIDE T. CASE, Professor of Edu- 
y. yrne Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for many years, is the 
author of such well known books as 
Liberal Christianity and _ Religious 
Education, and As Modern Writers 
See Jesus. This background gives au- 
thenticity to her article “Education 
for Spiritual Values,” appearing in our 
magazine this month, as the seventh 
article in our Parent Education Study 
Course, “The Child in School.” 


MARGARET K. HENRICHSEN, former 
Girl Scout executive, camp director, 
and magazine contributor, offers in 
this issue practical help to parents in 
“Choosing The Summer Camp.” Mrs. 
Henrichsen and her husband, Chris- 
tian Henrichsen, are superintendents 
of the Industrial School for Girls, in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


T. H. ALEXANDER, contributor to 
many leading magazines, as well as a 
columnist on several Tennessee pa- 
pers, makes a plea in his article “No 
More Steps” for greater consideration 
on the part of architects for that large 
part of our population to whom steps 
are impossible. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, dean of the 
Graduate School and director of the 
Child Welfare Research Station of the 
University of Iowa, and one of the 
leading educators today, is a familiar 
contributor to our readers. We are 
happy to present him again on a sub- 
ject filled with meaning for all of us, 
“The Family Habits of Work.” This 
is the seventh article in our Parent 
Education Study Course, “The Young 
Child in the Family.” 


CARRA LOU MCCASKILL, Instructor 


CONTRIBUTORS 


of Pediatrics and Normal Child Care 
in the School of Nursing, Vanderbilt 
University, is the author of many 
articles on infant and child care. In 





this issue, she deals with one of the | 


most serious problems in the training 
of children, ‘‘SSome Aspects of Temper 
Tantrums.” 


GERTRUDE LAWS, a member of the 
Bureau of Education, a member of the 
Advisory Council of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and a 
frequent contributor to our magazine, 


writes this month on “Do You Teach | 


Your Child to Pray.” It will offer some 
satisfying answers to troubled par- 
ents. 


PAULINE BOSWORTH, former social 
worker, hurried back to college for 
help when problems arose in the bring- 
ing up of her own four children. Her 
suggestions in ‘Mother—The First 
Teacher” will prove helpful to any 
mother eager to handle her children 
as intelligently as possible. 


EMILY SEABER PARCHER is the moth- 
er of two charming daughters and is 
intensely interested in children’s ac- 
tivities. She is also the author of many 
interesting articles on these subjects 
and her “Seeing Clearly with the Chil- 
dren” will be invaluable to parents who 
are faced with the problem of answer- 
ing children’s questions intelligently. 


MARY C. COLEMAN is Professor of 
Physical Education, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina and past 
president of the American Physical 
Education Association. Her authorita- 
tive article ‘““The High School Girl and 
Athletics” tells parents the value of 
athletics in relation to their children’s 
health, and future interests. 


OUR TEACHER 
Marguerite Crighton Tuthill 


Our teacher is so straight and tall 
You wouldn’t think that she 
Could fit into my little seat 
So easily 
But when I’m having trouble 
With my arithmetic 
And work on 5 x 17 
Until I’m nearly sick 
She comes along so quietly 
And says, “Well, John, what now ?” 
Then she sits down beside me 
And shows me how. 


Our teacher’s voice is sweet and low 
And it is always clear 
That when she speaks we all must 
keep 
Quite still, to hear: 
“B class please take out spelling 
books” 
Or “Read again, my dear.” 
But when she says “attention, class” 
And taps her desk—this way— 
Altho her voice is sweet and low, 
We all obey. 
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WHEN YOU 
WRITE ... 


for products in this issue, please |. 


be sure to mention the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER, for in this way 
you enable our advertisers to check 
returns received from advertise- 
ments. Both the advertiser and the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER Will ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 
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